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THE BALTIMORE PLAN 


To Maintain School Enrollment 
and Revenue 


— 


/he problem of paying for school and college education is a serious 


one for many parents this year 


Family budgets have been seriously dislocated by the greatly 
increased demands upon income for taxes, war-bond purchases and 
the mounting cost of living. 

Paying tuition and other school fees in large sums cach semester 


is one problem of parents that can be solved. 
[he Baltimore Plan has been created for this purpose 


Under the plan parents may make monthly payments to cover the 
school fees and yet the school can begin each semester with a fully- 


paid enrollment 


A low limit of possible credit loss to the school, a low service 
charge to the parent, simplicity and flexibility are some of the attri- 
! 
lé 


butes of this plan 
I 


A booklet describing the features of the Baltimore Plan is 


available on request 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


in a noble dedication of a week to 
cleaning up and repainting, someone coined 


ONCE 


the slogan; ‘‘Save the surface and vou save 
all.’’ That seemed adequate when the con- 
struction beneath the paint was sound, but 
not otherwise. It was probably reasonable 
to ‘‘manicure the minor morals’’ when the 
major morals were unchallenged, but not 
now. We ean get along with people who 
eat pie with a knife, but we can not live 
comfortably with people who are lacking 
in intelligence or integrity or both. Rea- 
sonable and decent men are able to find 
ways of living together and of being quite 
tolerant of superficial differences and minor 
deviations from the moral Indeed 
that is just what freedom and liberty mean 


code. 


sill of Rights guarantees to 
The major 


and what the 
honest and intelligent people. 
problem of our society is to see that we are 
the kind of people who deserve and can use 
that freedom and those rights as they are 
intended to be used. 

There is no convineing evidence to show 
that home, church and school have not 
given considerable instruction and training 
—directly and by implication—in the per- 
sonal virtues, morals and manners. Every 
child above the level of the moron knows 
the attitude of his family and community 
about such conduct as theft, lying, cheating, 
gambling, intemperance and the like. In 


general the basie standards are taught, 


By 
EDGAR G. DOUDNA 
SECRETARY, BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, MADISON, WISC. 


Of that 
does not insure right conduet, but it does 
In the better 
M. 


Pulham, Esq.,’’ in recalling his school days, 


explained and enjoined. course 
forestall a plea of ignorance. 
schools this is so well done that ‘‘H. 


can say: 
I have often said that 
I wish that 


I were back where there was someone like the Skip- 


I wish that I were back. 
to myself before I have gone to sleep. 


per to tell me what to do, someone who knew abso 
lutely what was right and what was wrong, someone 
an answer to everything. There was 


who had 


always an answer at school, and a good answer. 


No matter what the world was like you could still 
play the game. I wish to God that I were back. 
There has been a lot of loose talk about 
social degeneracy and the moral flabbiness 
of youth, but you can make a pretty good 
case to prove that present standards of per- 


How 


A plausible argument 


sonal conduct are relatively high. 
about Kelly, C. P.? 
can also be made for the other statement 

that moral never lower. 
Look at the statistics of crime. Where you 
stand determines whether you will point 


standards were 


with pride or view with alarm. If you 
belong with the pessimists you do not need 
to draw up a bill of particulars—the ghost 
writer of King Solomon in Ecclesiastes did 
this with finality. Job had his trials and 
tribulations, and his story gets at the diffi- 
culty of understanding evil, sin and suffer- 
ing as well as it ever has been done or needs 


to be done. Every writer of tragedy has 
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stated and restated moral conflicts with 


resignation and aeceptance, or with savage 
and resentful bitterness. 

On the other hand there is a God’s plenty 
of Utopian nonsense about progress, uplift 
1900 this 


Brow ning’s 


and security. Along about 


reached its climax, with 
God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world. 
We do not need to re- 
Defeatism 


as the theme song. 
write that shallow optimism. 
romanticism can continue the debate 
ad infinitum. The ethieal difficulties of 
to-day are too difficult and they reach too 
far into thought 
beyond conquest to make that debate of 
Character 


and 


areas which we were 


more than academic interest. 
education to-day is fundamental. 


With civilization in the agonies of Geth- 


semane, conduct problems which a few 
vears ago seemed of great moment now 
appear trivial, irrelevant and mean. Con- 


troversies about lesser differences have to 
vive way to a reexamination of man and his 
relations to other men and to God. Why 
must men suffer without apparent cause? 
Why do they sin and follow only their im- 
mediate desires? Is man after all immoral, 
unmoral or non-moral in his group action? 
Is he always to live by the law of the jungle 

force, power and deception? Has he any 
capacity to conceive of, and move toward, 
a socially decent goal, or did he ever have 
a goal? Must he always be infantile and 
perverse in his mass relationships? Or has 
he capacities which improper environment, 
and education have mis- 


group) pressures 


vuided? If he has potential social com- 


petence how can he keep himself from 
periodic reversions to barbarism and the 
supreme stupidity of war? 

We have been using our best brains, our 
incredible in- 


most effective our 


gvenuity in building machines to master the 


energy, 


physical environment, without a corre- 


sponding attempt to understand and direct 
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them. Our social engine is powerful, but 
its brakes are bad and its steering gear out 
of control. 

“ducational efforts for a generation have 
followed the trend toward objectivity, im- 
personality, statistical analysis and mathe 
matical exactness. Now we are finding that 
this is not enough. We are acutely aware 
of the gaps in our defenses. The mecha- 
nisms of society are not apprehended; the 
shortcomings, limitations and weakness of 


men, as all history reveals them, are 
ignored, forgotten or misunderstood. We 


appreciate how difficult it is to read facts, 
interpret their meanings and prepare for 
consequences. We acknowledge how inade- 
quate was our knowledge of Germany and 
Japan, and of Russia, China and Latin 
America, and how completely we have 
fallen short of understanding their psy- 
chology, their drives, their values and their 
loyalties, although an understanding of the 
inner life of a people is more important 
than leagues, treaties and courts. We in- 
vented escape mechanisms and tried to pro- 
tect ourselves by babbling about propa- 
vanda devices, as if by defense alone we 
could prevent wilful, ignorant and perverse 
misunderstanding. We were afraid of in- 
doctrination and so deprived children of 
their right to something positive, at least 
the best that America had found as a way 
of life. We asked them to make bricks 
without straw, fearing otherwise they were 
being externally conditioned. We made 
material freedom an idol, lest we corrupt 
the free spirit of inquiry, choice and action. 
What seemed to be forgotten was the duty 
of protecting and defending our heritage. 
We did not believe that the growing under- 
standing and will can protect itself from 
propaganda, error and misunderstanding, 
but that it has no protection against intel- 
lectual starvation and spiritual ignorance. 
Now the patriots are worrying about our 
national morale, which after all is the ex- 
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pression of our national character. By all 
sorts of emotional devices we are urged to 
be loyal, patriotic Americans. Well, either 
we have developed these things or we have 
not—we are now undergoing a great test. 
Personally I think we ean take it and that 
we can pass it, but that we shall do better 
in the future is the immediate considera- 
Call it character education, citizen- 
ship or just education—that is our goal. 
The first moral obligation of the schools 
is to admit that knowledge and intelligence 


tion. 


are imperative in a democratic society. 
There is every reason to believe that so- 
ciety suffers more through stupidity than 
through bad motives. <A well-known place 
is said to be paved with good intentions. 
The most derogatory epitaph I know is 
on a tombstone in an eastern cemetery: 
‘‘Kather meant well.’’ Not that there is 
an antithesis between knowledge and motive 
—probably they are much more closely re- 
But there 
is too much in our brashness to justify the 


lated than is commonly believed. 


scrambled quotation: ‘‘When the doctors 
disagree, then the fools rush in.’’ 

In the Fortune poll for February there is 
ample evidence of what I mean. The an- 
swers given to the questions about union 
Yet Mr. Roper, 
who directs the polls, has come to believe 
that he should be as much coneerned with 
measuring the areas of popular ignorance 


labor were fairly decisive. 


and misconceptions as with what people 
think about the subjects on which they are 
properly informed. And his tests are most 
revealing. More than half of those who 
had positive opinions did not know who was 
president of the AFL, and almost as many 
were ignorant of the meaning of ‘‘closed 
shop’’ about which they had positive and 
sometimes bitter opinions. A study of this 
poll may give a clue to what is wrong with 
us. I suggest that ignorance, complacency, 
cock-sureness is a character problem. The 
schools at least have an obligation to send 
out people who know something, who know 
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how to learn, who know where to get infor- 


mation and who can make some sort of 


objective answers to questions. This means 
thinking, and within reason this ean be 
done, and if our scheme of government sur- 
vives it must be done. No one expects a 
high and exalted thought process for it 
becomes as futile as the man in the ivory 
tower indicates : 

I love to think deep thoughts of life 

Of destiny and such. 

I’ve thought about the universe 

But I haven’t changed it much. 

In periods such as this, the necessity for 
the elementary principle of character which 
is often called intellectual integrity is more 
necessary than ever. The cheap appeals 
for morale now being made are an index of 
the conflict between character and its emo- 
tional expression. This is the heyday of 
the screwball, the reformer, the single-track 
promoter. The struggle between principle 
and power will not be decided emotionally 
alone. Emotion may be useful as a self- 
starter but in the long run the decision will 
be made by those who know, who can think, 
who have enough self-discipline to see it 
through and enough humility to recognize 
This, of 


course, means freedom for the schools, but 


their limitations and weaknesses. 
responsible freedom. How much freedom 
shall pupils, teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, governing boards and the public 
have in the conduct of their schools? What 
rights are to be championed as the pressures 
increase and liberty of thought and expres- 
sion is attacked? More especially, what are 
the schools to do about the curriculum, 
teaching methods, school organization and 
educational philosophy? Can we progress 
sanely and constructively toward the ends 
which impatient patriots may try to achieve 
with the club of social pressure and legisla- 
tive compulsion ? 

The questions as I have phrased them are 
not new. They have always been with us, 


but the necessity for meeting the problems 
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they state is now real, acute and immediate. 
Platform and press resound with exhorta- 
the save democracy. 


tions to schools to 


Panaceas and regulations are offered for 


every emergency. That is too easy. I want 
to suggest that, in the larger sense, all these 
problems are moral and involve fundamen- 
tal principles. By this I do not mean per- 
sonal and individual rules of conduct con- 
cerned with external and trivial behavior 
patterns as I indicated earlier. 

When repression of free speech extends 
hits at 


We can not deny that 


to the schools, it the basis of all 


honest education. 
the right of free speech has been abused in 
school at it has outside. We would not ask 
for immunity on the grounds that a teacher 
speaks ‘fas one having authority, not as the 
Seribes and Pharisees.’’ Teachers have no 
right to claim any special privileges to in- 


half-baked 


versial questions in the classroom. 


dulge in comments on contro- 
Kvery 
community ought to, and unless hysteria 
overcomes reason, probably will, insist that 
its teachers have in their personal relation- 
ships all the rights that any other citizen 
In the classroom we ean 
freedom than 
A teacher 


let us say, 1s engaged to teach 


has, but no more, 
ask for no more academic 
scholarship and training justify. 
of science, 
science, not to discuss every passing prob- 
lem, not to wander up every discussional 
That is not 


He is paid 


highway which seems inviting. 
because his freedom is limited. 
for teaching science, and it is nothing less 
than dishonest to take time from the work 
in which he is a competent instructor and 
use it to express social ideas and attitudes 
for which he has no special competence. A 
teacher ought also to realize that it is not 
only what he says but the manner of speak- 
ing, attitude, balanee and taste which in- 
fluence opinion. In these perilous times we 
might reeall that ‘‘all things are lawful, 
but not all things are expedient.’’ 

I think the whole pedagogy of gush, and 
sentiment, and easy living had better be 
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thrown into the ash ean, and a stronger, 
sounder, saner philosophy of self-help, re- 
sponsibility and self-control be made the 
basis of school procedures. Not a return to 
an old, imposed and brutal discipline, but 
a sound eonditioning—if that is the word 
to the values of life which made democracy 
possible in the first place, and the neglect 
of which is more dangerous than any for- 
eign or domestie ‘‘ism’’ that I can think of. 
To use a crude expression of the frontier, 
we need to make more use of the backbone 
and less of the wishbone. 

I concede that, as a reaction from the old 
pedagogy of grind and of blind and mean- 
ingless discipline and_ sterile curriculum 
content, many of the achievements of those 
who revolted from it have been of great 
value. We do not need to lose them. But 
certainly the pendulum has swung too far 
to the easy side. I hope ‘‘discipline’’ ean 
be restored to our vocabulary, but with a 
more sensible meaning. That, I think, is 
character education. 

Another restriction on the freedom of the 
schools comes through legislative preserip- 
tion, both positive and negative. There are 
laws on our statute books which should 
make us blush that they are there, or that 
anyone ever believed they needed to be 
written into the school code. Others will 
come. Flag salutes, teachers’ oaths, com- 
pulsory patriotic demonstrations and other 
formal and external evidences of patriot- 
ism will be pushed as never before. What 
war will do remains to be seen. Censorship 
of text-books is already on the way. Au- 
thoritarianism will again use its power. 
Churches, business, labor, taxpayers, patri- 
otic groups and dozens of pressure groups, 
including ours, will find the times favorable 
for their purposes. We may be certain that 
they will not neglect their opportunity. 
Freedom, when attacked from within in the 
name of righteousness, is in more danger 
from outside influences. The 


than any 
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achievement of any measure of freedom 
means a tremendous strain upon our under- 
standing and character. Only the strone- 
est resistance to efforts which would achieve 
these ends by external force and personal 

We must resist all 
There is, however, a 


authority will save us. 
such totalitarianism. 
totalitarianism for which we must stand—a 


FROM ICHABOD CRANE 
TO INTEGRATION 


EveryBopy in Sleepy Hollow knew Icha- 
bod Crane. His scarecrow figure striding 
over the hills lighted ola eyes and young 
with the pleasure of recognition. 

Schoolboys for a century have chuckled 
over Irving’s picture of this early school- 
master. Here he is: ‘‘He was tall, but 
exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, 
long arms and legs, hands that dangled a 
mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have 
whole frame 


served for shovels, and his 


most loosely hung together. ... To see 
him striding along the profile of a hill on 
a windy day with his clothes bagging and 
fluttering about him, one might have mis- 
taken him for the genius of famine descend- 
ing upon the earth, or some scarecrow 
eloped from a cornfield.’’ Ichabod 
well known not because he looked like ‘‘the 


Was 


genius of famine’’ but because he was the 
‘‘master.’’ What he taught, even what he 
knew, was of absorbing interest to Sleepy 
Hollow. It was the whole glamorous world 
of learning. He didn’t teach much. He 
didn’t know much to teach—reading, figur- 
ing, spelling, writing, or, if you prefer, the 
three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metie. 

In his world that was enough, that was 
mystery—magiec. It was a world of rough 
hands, rough clothes and rough speech. 
But the awkward Sleepy Hollow swains 


who looked enviously at Crane sauntering 
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total moral resistance to bigotry, intoler- 
ance and persecution ; to denials of the eon- 
stitutional rights of free speech and free 
The 


schools must stand for reason, for under- 


assembly to those who differ with us. 


standing, for enlightenment—most of all 
when the lights are going out all over the 


world. 


By 
JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION, INDIANA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


with a bevy of girls by the millpond had 
the deepest awe for the printed words in 
books and for the schoolmaster who, in his 
eccentric way, personalized them. 

A hundred years later in a little valley 


town in northwestern North Dakota (it 
could have been in Kansas or Texas or 
where not) Sam Whitt said of Ethan 


Boggs, another schoolmaster, ‘‘He’s power- 
ful smart, hain’t he?’’ and nobody contra- 
dicted Sam. Everybody in McKinney in 
1904 knew Ethan Boggs. Small boys told 
of seeing him leap fences ‘‘ without tetchin’ 


‘ 


’em’’ on his way to school. He wasn’t a 


searecrow like Ichabod and his voice was 
almost pleasant but in most respects the 
He had about the 


same mental accomplishments, taught the 


pattern was unchanged. 


same unexciting curriculum (he wouldn’t 
have known that word) the 
same unflagging interest in his daily opera- 


and evoked 
tions. 

In America, a hundred years is a long 
time to keep a pattern. From the throes 
of our crowded years we think a hundred 
years an aeon. A hundred years of school- 
masters on the frontier teaching the fron- 
tier to read and write, sweeping all the folk 
into the schoolhouse for a spelling bee on 
Friday afternoon and working the sixth- 
grade arithmetic problems in the general 
store Saturday night. A hundred years of 
being master of the biggest boys in the 








being master first and teacher 
afterward. Ichabod in Sleepy Hollow, New 
York, about 1800; the Hoosier Schoolmaster 
in Indiana a half century or more later, 


Ethan North 


Dakota, at the opening of our own century 


school. of 


and Boggs in McKinney, 
were all masters of the school and teachers 
of the community. 

What 


Ethan ? 


education ? 


Ichabod and 


were the years so slow in 


happened between 
Why 


To the historian, the economist, 


the sociologist, the years were freighted 
with momentous events, movements and 
forces. But to the men and women who 


pushed the frontiers from the Appalachian 


to the Pacific, the years were slow and 
hard. Sons and grandsons on frontiers a 
little farther west did substantially the 


same thines their fathers and grandfathers 
did. 
knew theirs would be a heritage of hard 
They knew there 


When they pushed farther west they 


work and lone hours. 


would be no easy vears of adolescence. 


One was a boy—-and then one was a man. 
After childhood little time could be spared 
for book learning; there was too much work 
to do 

But the school 


was very near to the people. 


what there was of it— 
To support 
it was difficult when everyone was poor; to 
send the children was hard when even the 
little 


Yet the frontier chose to be literate. 


home. 
The 


and 


ones could do something at 


straight-thinking men 
the 
they wanted. In the main they expressed 
‘*The 


read and write and figure. 


rough-handed, 


women who. built school knew what 


must learn to 
They'll need it 


in the big times that are coming in this 


it simply. children 


country.’’ And always there was the wist- 
ful note—‘‘I 


learning than IT had 


want them to have more 


So it was that through the vears the sim- 
the 
Complexities came into the lives of people 


ple curriculum — followed frontier. 
in the hustling cities and the leisurely vil- 


lages back in the East, and their schools 
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reached out to fit into the more complicated 
patterns of living. But in the great hinter 
land the schoolmasters continued to dwell] 
with the school patrons in turn and to teach 
painfully and inexpertly the three R’s 
The masters were likely to be as_ hard 
handed as the patrons. In fact, much ot 
the vear they made their living working on 
the farms. No one objected to the meager 
ness of the curriculum and few cared to 
extend the term. There was time enough 
to learn what was needed, they thought. 
At the end of a cycle, a hundred years 
after Ichabod strode along the skyline, his 
coat tails flapping, Ethan Boggs walked the 
dusty streets and wooden sidewalks of 
McKinney. 
deceptively strong. 


Thin almost to spare, he was 
The 
tutelage never forgot nor allowed the vil- 
lage to forget the time he took Mort Jones 


children of his 


and Bert Lindlauf, one in each hand, and 
lifted them both off the ground at once. 
Tales of his mental prowess were familiar 
coin in the stores at night and over ironing 
boards by day. He alone among the swains 
of the village enjoyed the distinctive title 
of ‘‘Mister.’’ No ever called him 
Ethan—unless it was Rose Murphy who 
him often the 


one 


went buggy-riding with 
spring he went away. 


Those were horse-and-buggy days, read- 


ing-and-arithmetic days. The age was 
pitched to slow work and slow play. The 


frontier had few arts and little science. 
The men of letters, the literary clubs, the 
vivid the dilettantes, the con- 
noisseurs and the critics had not yet wan- 
dered over the hills from the effete East. 
Men thought and talked very much as they 
had thought and talked along the deep mar- 
gin of our civilization since the Revolution. 
They raced their horses down the dusty 
streets and shot craps all afternoon on the 


‘“artistes,”’ 


sunny side of a haystack. 

Though they were doubtless unaware of 
it, they had given the United States a pat- 
tern for free public education. It isn’t 
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what was taught that is important in retro- 
spect or how it was taught; it is that there 
was a school and that the school was sup- 
ported by all the people according to their 
ability to pay for the children of all the 
people regardless of what they had _ paid. 
They had evolved, as simply and naturally 
as a tree growing, the foundation for a 
It is good that it 
was a slow growth, that no one was too rich 


vreat democratic nation. 


and no one too poor to be at ease in the 
public schools. Simple wants had bred a 
simple solution. Once they had their school 
and their 
drought, 

them blow out the little light of learning 
they had lit. 


open, and the schoolmaster was afforded a 


schoolmaster, not flood, nor 


nor insect plague could make 


The schoolhouse was kept 


living. 

Strange and potent events were brewing 
in the outside world the spring that Ethan 
Boges, the village schoolmaster, rode deco- 
rously—and often—up the river road with 
The Fourth of 
July celebration that year saw the horse- 


Rose Murphy at his side. 


pulling contest fade into insignificance in 
the face of something that had hitherto been 
dismissed as idle rumor—a horseless car- 
riage. It came put-putting down the hill 
across the bridge and into town. In front 
of Johnson’s hardware it stopped with a 
torrent of explosions. It was the symbol 
of a new age; it was the explosion of an old 
one. 

The frontiers were 
money-making, luxury-loving thing called 
civilization was sweeping across the nation. 

So swiftly did life change that the frame 
of living of a family altered sensibly year 
by year. All boys no longer followed the 
plow and all girls no longer worked like 
women as soon as they reached their ’teens. 
People lived closer together; towns were 
larger; machinery cut down the heurs of 
work in town and country. Wealth ap- 
peared—and poverty. It became necessary 
to ‘‘keep up with the Joneses’’—and more 


diffieult. 


gone. A complex, 
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Parents found more time for schooling 
for their children—but not enough sehool. 
The old curriculum was finished too soon. 
The elementary school stretched out to its 
full eight grades and still there was more 
.. The high 


villages it 


time on the hands of vouth. 
school crept west. To many 
came—a year at a time, often with a gap 
of years between. It came to McKinney in 
the fall of 1909, four vears after Ethan 
Boggs had walked off one May day over the 
l It came to Mohall in 1908, to Sher- 


wood in 1910, to Lansford, Eckman, Grano, 


ills. 
Overly. . . . Villages were proud and ex- 
cited. The people who had nourished the 


primitive school and followed its every 
adventure with daily solicitude now recited 
the achievement of the new high school and 
the ‘‘professor’’ who was its head. 

Gone was the schoolmaster. In his place 
had come a faculty, a professor and one or 


more teachers. The three R’s staved but 


were bolstered by new and wonderful 
studies. 
Enrolments doubled. In another’ ten 


The hieh school 
The 


—a school for all 


years they doubled again. 

was entrenched on the last frontier. 
high school, too, was free 
of the children of all the people paid for 
by all the people through public taxation. 

Old timers 
about 


Life became more complex. 


found themselves sentimentalizing 
the wild, free days of their youth and the 
Old West. Daily living—work and play 
grew more complicated. And so did the 
schools. 

Year after year saw new courses added. 
Nature study came. ‘‘Humph!’’ exploded 
one country editor in his weekly, ‘‘Chasing 
so that 


understand. 


butterflies and making mud _ pies 
He didn’t 
Science—domestie science. 
Porter,’’ said Mrs. Miller from clothes line 
to clothes line, ‘‘they’re trving to learn my 
Nellie how to cook and sew in school. Don’t 
they think we know how to learn our own 
girls sech things?’’ Mrs. Miller didn’t 
No one had told her why. Things 


is education.’ 
‘“Tmagine, Mrs. 


know. 
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were happening too fast. Manual training. 


Musie. 
new methods. 


Year after year saw 
The cur- 


Typewriting. 
new services and 
riculum was broadening to meet the needs 
New methods 
the 


Magic words like platoon, projects, IQ, re- 


of the ‘‘brave new world.’’ 
of teaching spread across country. 
tardation, mental discipline were on the 
tongues of the village professors, who were 
now calling themselves superintendents and 
principals. 

New activities kept the children busy all 
**Now I 


doing up at school to-night,’’ Mrs. Porter 


day long. wonder what Jim is 
grumbled as she picked up the empty coal 


sé 


scuttle. I never get no good out of that 


boy any more.’’ She didn’t know why the 
school had dramatics; nobody had told her. 

The school had grown more expensive, 
but people knew less about it. They ac- 
cepted it on faith, for they had always 
The new tax bill was heavy. 
They grinned. ‘‘It’s a good thing, Mary,’’ 
Miller said. 


can have these privileges.’’ 


believed in it. 
Sam ‘I’m elad our children 
And the taxes 
were paid 

teachers 


Superintendents, — principals, 


rode along on a crest of enthusiasm. Their 
worlds were buzzing with ideas. They 
wanted to try them—and they did. Some 


Not all of 
They wrote in their new 


of the ideas were expensive. 
them were sound. 
pedagogical language (wits called it ‘*peda- 
veese’’) about their experiments and activi- 
ties and sent their articles to educational 
journals so that their colleagues in a thou- 
sand cities could read and improve their 
But—they didn’t tell the people 
up and down the streets of their own towns 


schools. 


what they were doing. 


began to wonder about this 


had 
They didn’t complain exactly; 


Citizens 


prodigy they reared with so much 
sacrifice. 
they only wondered what was going on in 


the brick Mrs. Miner 


thought Hazel might try to get home a lit- 


big building. 


tle sooner after school, and Ed Shores won 
general approval when he said he thought 
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‘“somebody ought to do something about 
the rising taxes.’’ Now and then a queru 
lous, childless grouch was frowned down 
for daring to suggest, as Bert Heenan did 
in the drugstore one night, that ‘‘maybe 
the town was spending too much on eduea- 
tion.’’ But hardly anyone employed in the 
schools thought it seriously worth the effort 
to tell the people how this new education 
was all of a piece and not fads and frills. 


What hap- 


pened to the schools in the depression is still 


Then came the Depression. 


happening in many parts of the country. 
Though money flows more freely now, it 
Other de- 


mands are more insistent and are winning 


does not flow to the schools. 
better support. 

Children continue to be born and to enter 
school. Population increases. Depressions, 
big and little, defense efforts and war do 
not stay the march of the children upward 
For example, the 
high sehool enrolment in 1926 
3,757,466 ; in 1933 it was 5,116,000. 


reasoning 


toward high-school age. 
was 
By any 
logical expenditures should 
have increased and teaching forces should 
Such was not the ease. 

All schools were hit, but small schools, 


have expanded. 


for the want of capable spokesmen, were 
hardest hit. By the opening of the school 
term in 1933, educational statisticians were 
able to estimate that twenty-five per cent. 
of the nation’s children would attend school 
where the length of term would be less than 
half of what it should be. 

School-building construction was largely 
suspended, resulting in the attendance of 
250,000 part-time _ basis. 
Many thousands of others were crowded 
Essential repairs 
Leaking 


children on a 


into temporary shacks. 
to buildings were neglected. 
roofs, cracked plaster, broken stairs, worn- 
out boilers and faulty ventilation systems 
were allowed to jeopardize the health of the 
children and to quadruple eventual repair 
and replacement costs. 


Teachers salaries were reduced in eighty 
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to ninety per cent. of city schools and in 


almost all rural schools. In some of the 


Great Plains states teachers worked, and 
still do, for as little as seven dollars a week. 
It was estimated that more than 100,000 
teachers worked for ten dollars or less a 
week for a school term of five or six months. 
In some places jobs were given to the lowest 
bidder among teachers desperate for em- 
ployment of any kind. 

In many places teachers’ salaries were 
not paid, even when other city employees 
were paid. The Chicago situation attracted 
nation-wide attention, but conditions were 
more acute in many less strategically lo- 
cated cities and villages, particularly of the 
Middle West and South. 

Teaching staffs were reduced beyond all 
and 
strove 


reason, underpaid, debt-harassed 


teachers hopelessly to maintain 
morale among their ranks and to teach with 
some overcrowded 


effectiveness in rooms 


every period of the school day. New and 
important services were cut, such vital sub- 
jects as home economics, industrial arts, 
music, art, physical education were lopped 
off. 

In short, the publie school that had risen 
like a magie city out of the rough stones of 
the frontier was crumbling. The builders, 
ardent schoolmen and schoolwomen in their 
ivory towers, wrung their hands and called 
to their educational 
happened. They had traveled far, they 
knew, from the homely, meager program of 
They knew 


gods—but nothing 


a generation before. what 


Events... 
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education should be. They talked glibly of 
integration, the newest educational magie, 
and they tried to bring it about in thou- 
sands of schoolrooms. Yet something 
continued to be wrong; the school was los- 
ing ground. Integration. What good were 
all the things they had learned about the 
needs of youth—about integration—if the 


public didn’t make it possible? 


Schoolmen were frightened. . They 
still are. But now their jaws are set. They 
no longer sit in their cluttered offices with 
their heads in their hands and worry. They 


know what they must do to win back what 
the schools, from Ichabod to Ethan 
had had without trying to get—the full 
understanding and support of the commu- 


» 
crore 
OLS, 


nity. They know they must tell what the 
schools are doing and trying to do; they 
must tell it day in and day out every week 
of every month; they must tell all of it— 
and have it make sense, stirring sense, for 
every one in the community; they must tell 
the story through the board of education, 


through administrators, teachers, pupils, 
janitors, parents; they must use every 


method of telling available and use it effee- 
tively. Finally they must work and play 
with the people of their communities. 

In the end—if teachers are as wise as 
they are ardent in the cause—the people 
onee more will know that the school belongs 
to them, and that the enduring strength of 
their community and their democratic na- 
tion will depend upon how good a school 
they keep. 





ILLITERACY AND NEAR-ILLITERACY 
IN THE SELECTIVE-SERVICE 
AGE GROUPS 

THE war’s revelation of educational weak- 
nesses as illustrated by deficiencies in mathe- 
maties and the physical sciences, especially 
among eandidates for officer-training in the 
Navy, has now been extended to those subject 


to selective service in the enlisted personnel of 
On May 29, President Roosevelt 


reported that 433,000 men, who would have been 


the Army. 


placed in Class I-A, eligible for immediate ser- 
vice, had been deferred “because of inability 
to meet the Army’s literacy requirement.” 

Just what proportion this is of the total num- 
ber represented by Class I-A is not stated in the 








The deficient group includes 
lacked 


adequate educational opportunity or stimulus, 


new dispatches. 


ibnormals as well as those who have 


and the President reported that the rejections 
on account of “low IQ” were “rather startling.” 
Ile quoted, however, an estimate by John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, 


that at least 


except for educational deficiencies, fit for active 


250,000 of the 433,000 men were, 
duty 

The latter number, if taken in relation to the 
total Class I-A group, would perhaps not reach 
the proportion of “near-illiterates” revealed by 
the draft in World War [. At that time, it was 
reported that 25 per cent. of the drattees tested 
in the Army camps were near illiterates as de- 
fined by the eriterion of inability to read a news 
paper intelligently or to write an intelligible 
letter. 

Whatever the proportion, however, and how 
ever well it may compare with the limited-lit 
eracy group in the draft of 1917-18, it is both 
deplorable and discouraging, especially in view 
of the wide expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties and facilities during the past 25 years. 
To allocate responsibility for the reported 


weaknesses Is not easy in the absence of data 
not now available. The figures should be broken 
least into state distributions and into 


Although 


every state has had eompulsory-schooling laws 


down at 
distributions by race and by nativity. 
since 1918, the enforcement of these laws has 
been lax in certain sections and partieularly in 
respect of certain racial groups. In other ways, 
too, the distribution of educational opportuni- 
ties has been tar from adequate, equitable or 
uniform. One would expect, for example, a 
high both 


illiterates among the Negroes from many of the 


proportion of illiterates and near- 


southern states and among the native-born 
whites from the more impoverished rural areas. 

It these reports were based on actual tests, an- 
other faetor enters. The weaknesses in mathe- 
matics and the physieal sciences ean be clearly 
traced to the edueational policies that have in- 
creasingly governed secondary and, to some ex- 
tent, higher edueation during the past generation. 
It would be idle to assume that similar policies 
have not also weakened the lower schools. In 
fact, there is incontestable evidence that they 


have. Since 1910, promotional standards in the 
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elementary schools have been progressively re 
laxed, until to-day “promotion on schedule” is 
general throughout the country. Classes in 
“remedial reading” have been increasingly nec 
essary in the junior and senior high schools and 
are by no means unknown in the colleges and 
universities. In 1934, the report of a meticu 
lously careful study by the Scottish Couneil for 
Research in Edueation indicated that the aver- 
age Scottish 11-year-old child rated an eduea- 
tional nearly 13 American 


age of years on 


achievement tests standardized on the eduea- 
tional status of American 11-year-olds. 

The relaxation of standards, which has been 
general over the whole range of American edu- 
cation since 1920, and on the elementary and 
secondary levels since 1910, has been motivated 
by a most commendable ideal—to keep in school 
and college ever-increasing proportions of each 
succeeding generation and to open to them ever 
But, as the 


present writer has maintained for upward of 30 


widening educational opportunities. 


years, this ideal could be, and could have been, 
realized without weakening the educational fiber 
of the nation. 

Again the position taken in these paragraphs 
is so extremely heterodox that the editor must 
append his initials. Even then he may be risk- 
ing his job and whatever professional status he 
may have. He recalls that, just 20 years ago, 
he was drummed out of the camp of the psy- 
chologists beeause he insisted that the 1Q repre- 
sented something that was not wholly predeter- 
mined in the genes. It seems now that he was 
right at that time—and he has a suspicion that 
he is right in his present contentions. 


—W. C. B. 


PRESIDENT WRISTON ON THE IDEALS 
OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 
Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown Uni- 
versity, in an address at the convocation cele- 
brating the semicentennial of Pembroke College, 
the women’s undergraduate division of the uni- 
versity, contrasted the positive spiritual achieve- 
ment of the college with the material resources, 
or rather the lack of them, at the time of its 
organization. He declared that the future of 
the college is dependent not upon such resources 
but “upon the type of leadership it displays.” 


The liberal ideal can not be achieved by plant or 
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must be 
sought by act of faith, by steadfastness of belief, 
If those are the 
acteristics of Pembroke, its educational future ts 


endowment or even by scholarship; it 


by courageous endeavor. char 


assured, whatever its physical fortunes may be. 
Without them, the future is unimportant. 


Dr. Wriston deplored as “one of the tragedies 
of the age” that self-appointed leaders have put 
their trust in “police activities,” whereas the 
crying need of the world is for leadership that 
does not rely upon a Gestapo and a reign of 
This 


charged, is not confined to political regimes at 


terror. police type of leadership, he 
a distance from America, but is seen here at 
home in the edueational world. The institutions 
of higher learning composing the Association of 
American Universities and other “regional edu- 
cational associations,” he maintained, exert their 
influence “by policing the colleges of America.” 
As a 
strong enough to defy the rules take the bit in 


consequence those institutions that are 
their teeth and go their own way. 

Apropos of this development, Dr. Wriston 
boldly challenged the action of the University of 
Chicago in voting to give the bachelor’s degree 
at the end of the sophomore year, saying that 
it was based “upon negative grounds and de- 


featist assumptions.” The assertion of President 
Hutchins that “liberal education can easily be 
completed” in two years is “reminiscent of ad- 
vertisements for learning to play the zither in 
six ‘easy’ lessons; it can not be done easily— 
ever. The notion of ‘completeness’ of a liberal 
education is itself amusing in a student of 
Plato.” But Dr. Wriston discounts “rumors of 
disciplinary action by some associations,” be- 


cause, he says, the University of Chicago “is 


stronger than the police!” He thinks “pres- 
would be futile. 


In conclusion, Dr. Wriston called upon Pem- 


’ 


’ 
sure 


broke College and the university of which it is 
a part to face the future with “a deep and abid- 
ing coneern for the realization of the liberal 
ideal.” Repeating that Pembroke’s success in 
the years ahead “is vitally dependent upon 
neither dollars nor dormitories,” he said: 


If, with renewed faith, it sets out to pioneer in 
understanding students, in arousing within them the 
determination to realize their fullest capacities, in 
warming their hearts, in their 
broadening their minds, it will succeed. 


zeal, in 


If it af- 


stirring 
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fects others by example and achievement, without 
hint or threat of force Pembroke will be a 


true leader. 


WAR PROGRAMS IN MISSOURI COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


THE edueation committee of the Missouri 


State Council of Defense, composed of fifteen 
members representing Missouri's higher eduea 
and related) organizations, 


tional institutions 


having as chairman G. W. Diemer, president, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College (War- 
rensburg), has made a_ state-wide survey of 
defense programs now in operation in the 48 
colleges and universities of the state. 


two of the 48, 


Forty 
President Diemer reports, re 
plied to the questionnaire sent out by the com 
mittee; they include the four large universities, 
five state teachers colleges, liberal-arts colleges, 
junior colleges and a military academy. 

As listed by the chairman, the programs in 
volve: (1) the guidance of students; (2) ecur- 
riculum changes; (3) acceleration of programs; 
(4) civilian-defense activities; (5) conservation 
of materials and supplies; (6) the building of 
morale; (7) maintaining defense information. 

To the usual fields included in college gui 
dance programs have been added “the areas of 
military service, industrial oceupations related 
to defense and federal civil service.” In the 
smaller institutions, Army and Navy officials, 
if available, have been invited to visit the cam 
pus and counsel students; in the larger institu 
tions, faculty members have assumed additional 
responsibilities in guiding students, through 
conferences, forums and other media, in meeting 
“the 
servicemen on the faculty “have volunteered as 


challenge of the emergency.” Former 


counselors regarding military or industrial ae 
tivities.” 

Curriculum changes, as revealed by the an 
swers to the questionnaire, vary greatly, from 
little or no modification to complete revision. 
In some colleges instructors are asked “to point 
their material toward defense when possible.” 
In other schools such fields as physical educa- 
tion, mathematies, social and physical sciences, 
nutrition and prenursing have been emphasized 
and expanded. The majority of junior colleges 
and higher institutions for women have been 


content to preserve the status quo. Teachers 


colleges, in general, operate on the quarterly 
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system to save time and money for the student 
and 


‘ lon 


have been slow to offer summer “inter- 


The larger schools show an increase 
Where the 


been 


in afternoon and Saturday sessions. 
| 


aeademie program mM eolleges has com 


pletely revised, the tendency is to convert the 
emester system into “either a twelve-week quar 
scheme.” 


ter fifteen-week 


The 


18) weeks 


plan or a tri-mester 
plan of the state university is to operate 
with IS-week and a 


two semesters 


12-week summer session. Under the accelerated 
programs students may graduate in two and one 
half or three years after entering the freshman 
ela 15. 

In the 
President Diemer says that the demand greatly 


The Navy’s V 


remain 10 


matter of civilian-defense activities, 


exceeds the supply. programs 


eollege until 


to 


the end of the sophomore year or until gradu- 


encourage students 
ation, while “a continuous flow of qualified men 
and women for all types of defense and civilian 
work” is being called for by the various branches 
of the government concerned with war services, 


such as Civilian Pilot Training, the Army and 


Navy Air Corps, the U. S. merchant marine 
and the Civil Service. Ineidentally, he warns 
that the “loss of teaching personnel or the eur- 


tailment of budgets” will cripple the ability of 


the schools to furnish the trained people needed 


for the armed forees as well for eivilian 


as 
defense. 

Interest in keeping up the morale of men in 
Student 


to the soldiers without 


service is general among the colleges. 


papers are often sent 


charge. Concerts and other entertainments are 
riven at nearby camps or invitations are issued 
to the men to attend social affairs at the colleges. 
An exchange of speakers between faculty and 
service men 1s sometimes arranged, and one in- 


stitution reported opening evening eourses to 


oe 


men in the armed forees “at a fraction of the 


recular fee.” 


MATHEMATICAL DEFICIENCIES 
AMONG COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES—A CORRECTION 
AN ScHOOL Feb- 
ruary 14, in quoting an official letter from an 
officer of the Bureau of Navigation, U. S. Navy, 
included a statement to the effect that, of 8,000 


“Event” in AND Society, 


college graduates applying for training as en- 


signs, V-7, no fewer than 3,000 “had had no 


mathematies or insufficient mathematies nor had 
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they taken plane geometry.” It seemed remark 
able that, even with the discrediting of mathe 
matics in secondary edueation, three eighths of 
so large a sampling of college graduates could 
have escaped plane geometry in the high schools. 

There was undoubtedly an error of transerip- 
the the of the 


In any case, it seems that the defi- 


tion in source used as basis 
“Hvent.”’ 
ciency should have been noted as a lack of in 
struction in “plane trigonometry”’—and this, of 
course, is understandable. The difference may 
not be so significant as it might seem to be at 
first glance, for the same letter also pointed to a 
deplorable weakness of another large group of 
candidates in “plain” arithmetie. 

Arthur L. H. Rubin, director of the Institute 
of Military Science, the University of Chicago, 
in commenting on the mathematical deficiencies 


of candidates for V-7 training, recently said: 


American education failed to keep mathematics 
in an important place in the curriculum since the 
World War. 


cover that even college graduates are incompetent 


first Now the Army and Navy dis- 


at simple mathematical operations. 


“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” TO CON- 
TINUE AT FULL SIZE DURING 
THE SUMMER 
On June 30, ScHoou AND Socretry will have 
completed a full fiseal year “in the black.” It 
will now be possible during the summer months 
to have full-size numbers in place of the half- 
This 


opportune, 


size numbers of the past two summers. 
fortune 


good seems particularly 
since, for a large proportion of our member- 
subscribers, the summer vaeation is in abeyance, 
at least “for the duration,” and since, in times 
like these, the services of an educational news- 
magazine are important throughout the 52 weeks 
of the year. 

When the editor assumed his duties in Sep- 
tember, 1939, he accepted a suggestion, somewhat 
against his better judgment, that a membership- 
subscription fee of $3.00, with the increase in 
subscriptions that, he was told, could be readily 
obtained by a membership eampaign, would 
sufficiently supplement the library and institu- 
tional subscriptions at $5.00 to insure the sup- 
As a matter of fact, he found 
that it actually cost $3.18 to print and distribute 
each copy of the journal for 52 issues, to say 


OG 
nothing of and editorial “overhead.” 


port the journal. 


clerical 
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At the editor’s suggestion, the membership-sub- 
scription fee was raised to $3.50 (which he had 
proposed at the outset) and requests were made 
for “sustaining” memberships at $5.00. Begin- 
ning in September, 1941, a very substantial sav- 
ing was effected by doing away with an ex 
pensive cover-page and reducing the journal to 
a convenient and economical 32-page printing 
unit. These measures combined to place the 
publication on a self-supporting basis, whereas 
it had not met the expenses of publication for 
at least two years before its ownership was 
assumed by the Society for the Advancement of 


Education, Ine. 
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While the present editor “signed on” in 1939 
merely as an editor, he quickly found it neces 
sary to give his time and energy in large part 
to promotional and managerial duties. If the 
present favorable financial condition of the 
journal continues during the summer and fall, 
he hopes to propose for the year, 1943, impor 
tant improvements and expansions of editorial 
policy. Suggestions for such improvements and 
expansions from member-subscribers, to whom 
the editor is so heavily indebted for loyal and 
generous support and cooperation, will be grate 
fully received. 


—W. C. B. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 
FLYNN, dean, 
Teachers College and Sehool, St. 
John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), has been 
A newly cre- 


Tue REVEREND THomas F. 


Graduate 


named regent of the university. 
ated position, the regency will not go into effect 
until September. 

Harvey W. Cox, president, Emory University 
(Ga.), has been named to the chancellorship of 
the university, an honor that was conferred on 
only one other man, Bishop Warren A. Candler, 
who served, 1915-21. At the same meeting of 
the board of trustees, Goodrich C. White, dean, 
Graduate School, was elected to the presidency. 


WituiAM GLAscow Bow LIne succeeds the late 
George Ware Stephens as dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Washington University (St. Louis), 
and Willis H. Reals, professor of education, in 
turn sueceeds Dr. Bowling as dean, University 
College. The appointments are effective, July 1. 

Frank L. Mort, professor of journalism, 
State University of Iowa, has been appointed 
School of 
Missouri. 


dean, Journalism, University of 
DonaLp D. DurrELL, professor of education, 
Boston University, succeeds Jesse B. Davis as 
dean, School of Edueation, and Elwood H. Het- 
trick, assistant dean, School of Law, sueceeds 
Melvin M. Johnson in the deanship. Both Dean 
Davis and Dean Johnson have reached the newly 
determined retirement age of sixty-five years. 


We. a 


speech, has been appointed acting director of 


DAHLBERG, associate professor ol 
the division of speech and dramatie arts, Uni- 
Colonel Robert M. Lyon, 


head of the department of military science and 


versity of Oregon. 


tactics, will be retired, June 30, and Gerald A. 
Oliver, assistant professor of physical eduea 
absenee for 


tion, has been granted leave of 


service in the Navy. 
Pau. Grim has been appointed director of the 
Western Washington 


College of Edueation (Bellingham), succeeding 


teacher-training school, 


Mary E. Rich, who will retire at the end of the 


summer session. 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN, professor of eduea 
tion, has been appointed director of the new 
School of Edueation, which has been established 
at the University of Denver and which will open 
in September. The following professors con 
stitute the “core group” of full-time instructors : 
Irwin O. Addicott, Olive J. Card, Wilhelmina 
Hill, Cecil W. Mann, Lawrence W. Miller and 
Alvin W. Schindler. 


C. THEODORE YERIAN has. been 


chairman of the department of secretarial sei 


appointed 


ence, Oregon State College (Corvallis); James 
C. Othus, associate professor of mechanical en 
gineering, has resigned to aecept a position in 
the shipbuilding industry; Herbert R. Sinnard, 
associate professor of agricultural engineering, 
has been given leave of absence for military 


service. 
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Ronert LAFAYETTE BEDWELL, professor of 

education, Mississippi State College for Women 

(Columbus), will be visiting professor for the 


nummer session at Tulane University. 


WitMA PuaGu, former visiting professor of 
history at the University of Wyoming, will re- 
turn again for the summer session; Edward 
Everett Dale, chairman of the department of 
history, University of Oklahoma, will give a 


series of lectures on western history. 


Lou LaBrant, professor of English eduea- 
tion, the Ohio State University, will conduct a 
workshop in the teaching of English during the 


summer session of Tulane University. 


Cuaries A. Ruep, professor of mathematies, 
the Pennsylvania State College, will conduct a 
“Mathematical Introduction to 


new course, 


Navigation,” beginning with the summer session. 


R. R. LowperMILk, research associate for the 
Evaluation of School Broadeasts Project, the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of radio-education spe- 
cialist and technieal advisory consultant, U. S. 


Office of Education. 


J. C. Eppy, superintendent of schools, Pot- 
latch (Idaho), sueceeds James M. Lyle, Jr., as 
assistant state superintendent of public instrue- 


tion. Mr. Lyle has resigned to enter the Army. 


Artuur Brown, formerly principal of vari- 
ous elementary schools, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed acting superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles County, to replace Claude L. Reeves, 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 


Society, April 18. 


FreD W. Hoster, principal, public service 
institute, State Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion (Pa.), has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Allentown (Pa.), succeeding William L. 


Connor. 


EVERALD G. KELLOGG, superintendent of 
schools, New Holstein (Wise.), has been elected 


to the superintendency, Clintonville, Wise. 


GEORGE GREENAWALT, assistant superinten- 
(Mich.), has 
named acting superintendent, sueceeding Har- 


old F. 


dent of schools, Jackson been 


Steele, resigned. 


Dominic J. PAcELLA has been elected super- 
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intendent of schools, Campbell (Ohio), succeed 
ing Andrew S. Klinko. 

Myron FIncu, principal, Enumelaw ( Wash.) 
Junior-Senior High School, has been elected 


superintendent of schools. 


Harry B. 
West Allis 


term of three years. 


NASH, superintendent of schools, 


(Wise.), has been reelected for a 


O. M. Switart, superintendent of schools, 
St. Joseph County (Ind.), has been elected to 
the superintendency of Richmond (Ind.), sue 
ceeding W. G. Bate, who has held the post for 


the past twenty years. 


MeMBERS of the staff of the Graduate School, 
Fordham University, who are now serving in 
the Army are: Robert T. Rock, Jr., professor 
of psychology; Andrew J. Torrielli, assistant 
professor of Romance languages, and Edward 
assistant professor of 


A. Monaghan, psy- 


chology. 
R. E. 
Madison County (Ohio), has been granted leave 


MIKESELL, superintendent of schools, 


of absence and is now serving as a first lieu- 


tenant in the Army. 


Six professors of the School of Edueation 
New York University, will retire at the close 
of the Herman H. 


Horne, professor of the philosophy of edu- 


current academic year: 
cation; Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor of teach- 
ers-college and normal-school education; Rollin 
H. Tanner, chairman of the department of for- 
eign languages; Howard R. Driggs, professor 
of English; Daniel C. Knowlton, chairman of 
the department of social studies, and Albert S. 
Pegues, associate professor of education. 


R. Witson Brown, whose appointment as 
superintendent, Missouri School for the Blind 
(St. Louis), was reported in ScHOoL AND So- 
cieTy, June 21, 1941, resigned to enter military 
service, May 29. 

JACKSON GIDDENS, financial secretary and 
farm manager, Iowa Wesleyan College, has 
resigned. 

MarTHA CAROLINE PRITCHARD, organizer and 
head of the department of library science, New 
York State College for Teachers (Albany), has 


retired. Esther Stallmann has been appointed 
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professor of library science and Miss Pritch 
Mae 
Parkinson Webb, assistant professor of library 


ard’s suecessor as head of the department. 


science, has resigned to return to private life. 


A. N. McCatuuM, for thirty-nine years su 
perintendent of schools, Austin (Tex.), has re- 
signed because of ill health. In recognition ot 
his services to the schools, the board of edu 
cation has conferred upon him the title, super 
intendent emeritus. 


Recent Deaths 

Meta ANDERSON Post, director of special 
edueation, publie schools, Newark (N. J.), was 
killed in an automobile accident, May 26. Dr. 
Post, who lectured on educational psychology 
in the summer sessions of Lehigh University 
(1921), San Franciseo State College (1922), 
New York University (1912-18, 1924-30) and 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
1931-37, had taught in the schools of New York 
City (1902-10), before going to Newark (1910) 
She held this 
post until 1936, when she was named director 


as director of the Binet classes. 
of special education. Among her many pub 
lished works are: ‘“Maladjustment in Children,” 


“Special Classes and the Community” and 
“Educational Psychology at Work in Creative 
Expression.” Dr. Post was fifty-three years old 


at the time of her death. 


JESSE HERMAN HouMEs, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 27, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Dr. Holmes, who was one 
of the leading Quaker liberals, had taught in the 
Friends Select School (Washington, D. C.) be 
fore accepting the chair of religion and_ phi- 
losophy at Swarthmore College (1899), a post 
that he held until his retirement, 1937. 


JONATHAN FRENCH Scort, assistant professor 
of history, New York University, died, May 30. 
Dr. Seott had been an instructor in history, Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1913-18), and assistant 
professor, University of Rochester, 1918-24. 
He went to New York University in 1929. Dr. 
Scott was in his sixtieth year at the time of his 
death. 

Guy L. Bonuam, well-known instructor, 
American School for the Deaf (West Hartford, 
Conn.), died, May 30, at the age of sixty-eight 
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years. Mr. Bonham, who had devoted his ser 
vices to the improvement of eonditions for the 
deaf, was credited with “making automobile 
operators’ licenses available to deaf persons,” 
Smith, 


when the latter was governor of New York. 


through his intercession with Alfred E. 


EpMUND YARD Roppins, professor emeritus 
of Greek 
University, died, May 30. Dr. 


Princeton 
had 
spent his entire academic life at the university. 
Greek (1894-97), 
assistant professor (1897-1902) and professor, 
1902-36. 
chair of Greek language and literature, a post 
that he held 1936. Dr. 


Robbins was seventy-four years old at the time 


language and literature, 


Robbins 


He served as instructor in 


In 1910 he was named to the Ewing 


until his retirement, 
of his death. 

WinuiaAM LoGAN Benirz, professor emeritus 
of mechanical engineering, University of Notre 
Dame, died, June 1, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Dr. Benitz had served the 
from 1896 until his retirement, 1939. 


university 


Coming Events 

A LUNCHEON, honoring Madame Chiang Kai 
Shek upon the oecasion of the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of her graduation from Wellesley Col 
lege, will be given at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
(New York City), June 13. 
Kai-Shek will address the guests by broadeast 


Madame Chiang 


from China. 

THE 16th Iowa Conference on Child Develop 
ment and Parent Education will be held at the 
State University of Iowa, June 16-17. The 
conference marks the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station at the university. 

THE National Society for Crippled Children, 
which was to have held its annual institute at 
Wilmington (Del.), June 15-19, has canceled 
plans for the institute, beeause of difficulties in 
transportation, and will hold instead, June 10 
12, a conference for the purpose of hearing the 
plans of related federal agencies regarding the 
problems of the crippled child and the phys 
ically handicapped adult in the present emer 
gency. 

Other Items of Interest 

To help former teachers who wish to reenter 
teaching in the near future, the School of Edu- 
cation of the George Washington University 
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opened on June 1 two refresher courses, one for 
former elementary-school teachers and the other 
for former high-school teachers. These are in- 


tensive courses meeting two hours each day tor 


three weeks (Saturdays excepted). The entire 
staff of 
ing to those enrolled the latest developments in 


summer the school will assist in bring- 
educational psychology, mental hy viene, nstrue 
tional methods, curriculum revision, testing and 


school 


the recent 


This is in harmony with 
W. Studebaker, 


Commissioner of Education, that appli 


organization. 
suggestion of John 
U. 8. 
cants for emergency teaching certificates be re- 
refresher or supplementary 


quired to take 


courses. 


IN recognition of graduate work that does not 


“meet the requirements for a degree,” the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Advanced Study signed by the registrar and the 


will award a Certificate of 
dean of the division in which the work has been 
done and indicating the courses that have been 
completed, it is announced by Aaron J. Brum- 


Arts, 


administrative 


dean, College ot Literature and 


Science. The general board of 


the university has approved the awarding of 
the certificates, which are designed to serve more 
a mere “transeript of credits” 


attended 


acceptably than 


the interests of students who have 


graduate classes. This is especially true of the 


increasing number of foreign students studying 


at the university for limited periods of time. 


Tue U.S. Office of Education has prepared 


for teachers seeking information regarding 


teaching vacancies a directory of placement ser- 
vices provided by state education associations, 
the U.S. 


Employment Service, state depart- 


ments of edueation and other organizations. 


The reports comprised in the directory (Cir- 
209) were compiled by Benjamin W. 
teacher-training, 


eular 
Krazier, senior specialist in 
under the title “Teacher Placement, Registra- 


tion, Announcement, and Related Services, 
1942." Single copies of the circular may be 


from the U. S. Offiee of 


Edueation, Washington, D. C. 


obtained without cost 


Two scholarships in engineering and account- 
ing have State 
University by the Freeport Sulphur Company 
for Cubans wishing to study in the United 
They will be awarded preferably to 


been established in Louisiana 


States. 


graduate students and upperclassmen, though 
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freshmen may be considered, by the committee 
on scholarships of the division of Latin-Amer 
ican relations at the university and will be 
granted for a year, subject to renewal for a 
second year. They pay $750 for an academic 
year, or $950 if the student remains a full year 
The 


Freeport Company mines Louisiana sulphur 


under the accelerated wartime program. 
and Cuban manganese, and its president, Lang- 
bourne M. Williams, Jr., looking forward to the 
importance of New Orleans as a port of ex 
that the 
make a “good neighbor’ 


change between the Americas, said 


company wished to 
contribution to a “closer relationship between 


the republics of Cuba and the United States. 


A CABLE to the British Press Service in New 
York has come from the British Education Min- 
ister, R. A. 
shuttling back and forth between England and 
America of teachers equipped to implant in 


Butler, who advoeates a postwar 


children’s minds something better than “facts 
and figures.” He says in part: “England and 
America have much in common, in histories and 
ideals. But we must teach our children that 
Ameri¢a is not just another England or another 
Europe. It developed ...a new way of re- 
garding things, which we must enable our chil- 
Mr. Butler urged 


” 


dren to understand. 
that teachers widen their experience by prac- 
tical studies and travel, especially travel in 
America. “I do not suggest,” he said, “that 
British teachers should teach American history 
in American schools, or that we should arrange 
for American teachers to teach British history 
in our schools—though there is much to be said 
for this plan.” 

Ou10 WESLEYAN UNIversSITY (Delaware) has 
changed its requirements for the bachelor of 
arts degree. There will be minimum require- 
ments for all students, “with other work re- 
quired only of those specializing in certain de- 
partmental or divisional areas.” Entrance ex- 


am’ uations will group the students as_ those 
“weil adapted” to the required courses, those 
“exeused from some of the required courses” 
and those needing further preparation before 
admission to the required courses. A four-hour 
course in the humanities and a three-hour course 
in art, drama or musie will be a new general 
requirement, while foreign language will become 
a “differential” instead of a general requirement 


of all students. 
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Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATING TEACHERS FOR PARTICI- 
PATION IN THE LIFE OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


ONE of the goals being persistently sought in 
the field of education is a satisfactory plan for 
habituating students to the life they will lead 
after they leave college. Especially is this true 
of students who are preparing to teach in the 
publie schools. A means of doing this should be 
found in the correlation of the activities of the 
community with certain courses taken in college. 
But most of the suggestions about how to pro- 
ceed have not been very fruitful, because they 
were found to be either too idealistic or too 
expensive. Such has usually been the case 
where a plan called for a period of life away 
from the institution before the completion of the 
college course. Internship after graduation and 
before complete authorization of independent 
teaching has some advocates but is difficult to 
justify on present salary schedules for begin- 
ning teachers. Moreover, internship has many 
earmarks of continued practice-teaching with 
merely a change of scene and a new direction 
of teaching activities. And so there is as yet no 
end to the quest. 

In the absence of any generally accepted plan 
the experiences of single institutions may have 
of this 
article, therefore, to give a brief summary of the 


suggestive value. It is the purpose 
participation by students of the Santa Barbara 
State College in the life and activities of the 
Most of these rela- 
tionships have been in existence long enough for 


surrounding community. 
judgments of their value to be formed. Only a 
few of the more significant situations are re- 
ported, but enough, it is hoped, to indicate the 
methods used and the suecess attending their 
applications. 

Many favorable conditions and fortunate cir- 
cumstances have been helpful. Among these the 
following may be enumerated : 


1. The location provides opportunities for valu- 
able contacts for students in becoming accustomed 
to the relationships and problems of community life. 


2. There is easy access to a superior city system 
of publie schools, all of which are open to students 
for observation and directed work. 

3. A similar situation exists in the surrounding 
county, where excellent schools are also available 
for study and student participation. 

4. The community has a well-conducted reereation 
department cooperatively administered by the 
schools and the city government. 

5. Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, Girl 
YMCA, the social agencies and all the local publie 


city, county, state and 


Seouts, the 


offices- national—provide 
facilities for study or participation as students may 
be assigned to them. 

6. A community theater and a number of drama 
tie and musieal organizations in which students ean 
participate afford such opportunities in these lines 
as time, talent and authorization permit. 

7. Many faculty members are closely related to 
one or more of the activities of the community and 
several belong to boards and commissions in the city 


government. 


The organization and the attitude of the col 
lege make all worth-while opportunities of the 
community available to students. The institu- 
tion is committed to the idea that off-campus 
activities, if they are well selected and properly 
supervised, are a valuable part of the social de- 
velopment of students who are preparing to 
teach. Likewise, the expansion of institutional 
offerings has had an important bearing on the 
breadth of education for teachers. From its 
original single purpose of training teachers the 
college has been developed into a_ multiple- 
objective institution with 21 separate offerings 
Only 10 of these 


Students in 


leading to the A.B. degree. 


lead to a teaching credential. 
preparation for teaching are therefore not a 
cloistered group having associations and con 
tacts only with like-minded persons, but are in 
active competition with other groups having 
entirely different life objectives. 

This institutional transformation has taken 
place mainly within the past six years. During 
this time the enrolment has increased 161 per 
cent., but the majority of the 400 graduates 


last June were still found in the field of eduea- 
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tion. The rapid growth is accounted for in part 
by the coming of transfer groups about equal to 
the size of the freshman classes. Transfer stu- 
dents play an important part in campus life. 
They came last year from 79 different colleges 
and universities loeated in 27 different states. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of the graduates of the 
their college work on some 


vear had started 


other campus. Such a cosmopolitan student 
body in normal associations easily develops con- 
siderable information concerning widely sepa- 
rated communities. 

With these conditions as a basis, the college 
exercises its directional activities in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. Most of the work in the lower 


division is broadly foundational, the greater 


part of it being a preseribed core, essentially 


alike for all students regardless of their objec- 
tives and easily transferable to other colleges 
and universities. It is not necessary for a stu- 
dent to determine his choice of upper division 
work until he is about to complete the lower 
division. Selection of candidates for the teach- 
ing profession is not made till the end of the 
sophomore year, and then only after careful 
characteristics and scho- 


review of individual 


lastic attainments. Such a procedure secures a 
superior list of candidates particularly adapted 
to education for the teaching profession. 

The beginning of major community contacts 
dates as far back as the year 1928, when the 
campus training school was abandoned in favor 
of an advantageous arrangement for directed 
teaching in the city schools. There were several 
reasons for this change. The city school admin- 
istration offered its full cooperation. Placement 
of student-teachers for observation and teaching 
practice was by mutual agreement, great care 
being exercised in the selection of classroom 
teachers with whom students were placed. All 
of these held at least one eollege degree. <A 
high school, two junior high schools and several 
elementary and kindergarten units were within 
easy reach. Adequate supervision was provided 
by principals and supervisors of the city school 
system and by the college staff. Special demon- 
stration rooms were designated, and somewhat 
later a coordinator from the college was selected 
to work in close relationship with the city super- 


intendent of schools, the principals, the super- 
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vising teachers and the staff of supervisors pr: 

vided by the college. An information bulletin in 
the hands of each member of the cooperating 
group clarified duties and responsibilities of al! 
concerned. Frequent professional meetings 
stimulated interest and promoted good relation 
ships. 

In order that student teachers might have as 
nearly natural conditions for their work as pos 
sible, their college programs were arranged in 
such a way as to furnish a half day of continu 
ous service in the schools for a period of at least 
one semester in the senior year. In some eases 
programs of students have been such that teach 
ing assignments could be made for the whole 
day. 
have been 


In recent students 


placed at considerable distances from the college, 


years many 
living for a semester in the community and 
maintaining any necessary connection with the 
campus at weekends. Such students have been 
selected because they were so far ahead in their 
work that such an assignment would not delay 
the date of graduation for them. They have 
been visited by college supervisors as the others 
have, a travel allowance being provided for that 


purpose. Several students have been placed at 


re 


times in single school systems 75 or 100 miles 


away. In such cases the college supervisors 
have spent two or three days at a time with 
them. 

For several years the local Recreation Com- 
mission has employed from 20 to 30 students 
each year on a part-time basis for active duty 
on school playgrounds, in park areas and on the 
These 


activities have been closely correlated with ap- 


beach, paying them for their services. 


propriate courses in the college and have pro- 
vided excellent laboratory experience. Practi- 
cally the same conditions have obtained in the 
various forms of scouting where students have 
had experience in offices, assisting persons in 
charge of troops, and in many eases being them- 
selves placed in charge. 

Several church and community organizations 
have furnished valuable experience for college 
students. Numbers of students in such relation- 
ships have not been large, but the opportunities 
for community experience have been good. 

In certain courses given in the college, office 
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and field work have been laboratory require- 
Both 


function as parts of the program for teacher- 


ients. Two eases will serve to illustrate. 
edueation but are equally valuable for students 
who have no intention of teaching. These 
courses are in sociology and political science. 
Such courses may be fairly well taught by good 
teachers in the classroom with texts, references, 
lectures and reports gleaned from the library, 
but their social significance can be much better 
inderstood if there is additional field work done 
by each individual. 

Students in sociology taking the course, “Prin- 
ciples of Social Welfare,” have had laboratory 
experience in 14 different clubs, organizations 
and agencies of the community. Assignments 
have at times been for a part of the day, at other 
times for the evening. Practical assisting work 
has been done while the situation as a whole 
was being studied for a report to the class. Sig- 
nificant materials and experiences have been re- 
ported from such sources as a nursery, an 
orphanage, a welfare bureau, the police depart- 
ment, the county health office and the county 
probation department. The participation of 
students has been revealing, according to reports 
made by their supervisors, in such things as the 
development of adaptability, insight and com- 
prehension of significant social situations. On 
the whole they have made valuable contributions 
where they have been assigned. This procedure 
has been carried on for three years and is estab- 
lished as a definite part of the course. More 
than 150 students have participated. The file 
of reports from the supervisors, many of whom 
volunteered supplementary letters, indicates that 
a high value is placed by them on the student 
participation which they have directed. Begin- 
ning in a limited and routine way students have 
later been intrusted with assignments of consid- 
erable importance, and supervisors have felt 
their loss at the end of the course. 

In the field of political science, two courses 
have had the advantage of extensive cooperation 
on the part of local government offices. The 
two courses are “Principles of Publie Adminis- 
tration” and “Modern City Government and 
Administration.” Among others, office assign- 
ments have been with the mayor of the city, the 
county auditor, the city clerk, the city engineer, 
the city health department and the U. S. Forest 
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Service. This cooperative program is in its see 
ond year. It was started carefully ard in a 
small way with about 20 students. The teacher 
in charge had a background of relationship with 
NYA. 
In the second year the work has been expanded 


state and federal civil service and the 
to some extent but is still carefully limited to 
participation which has a valuable objective and 
A eau 


tion here is to guard against projects of purely 


the promise of satisfactory supervision. 


routine character. In best assignments the work 


has been reported to be practically “self-energiz 
ing” as for example: (1) in the police depart- 
ment, where reporting methods were analyzed; 
(2) in the mayor’s office, where a survey was 
made of the organization and operation of every 
ageney in the city administration; (3) in the 
city clerk’s office, where the old Spanish or- 
dinanees were translated and filed; (4) in the 
city engineer’s office where a master map and 
plan system of the city is in process of develop- 
ment; (5) in the health office, where work has 
been concentrated on health statisties and pre- 
ventive procedures for safeguarding the health 
of school children; (6) in the county auditor's 
office, where budgets were made and checked. 
The foregoing sketch illustrates procedures 
which provide a variety of contacts with com 
munity affairs. It outlines a plan which com 
bines theory and practice in such a way as to 
and 


promote a better understanding of social 


political situations. It indicates a method of 
developing poise and ease in relation to many 
community situations with which teachers have 
to deal. 


are implied is the opportunity for students to 


And not least among the values which 


vitalize the content of college courses by the im 
mediate application and checking of their sub 
ject matter. 
C. L. PHeips 
PRESIDENT, 
SANTA BARBARA (CALIF,) STATE COLLEGE 


WHAT IS THE HAPPIEST PERIOD 
IN LIFE?! 
For many years the idea has been rather gen 
erally accepted that childhood is the happiest 


period of life. Young people are told: “Knjoy 


your school days for soon will come responsi- 


bilities and problems. Life will no longer be 


1 Research conducted by the Department of 
Sociology, Iowa State College. 
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But 


of late some psychologists have been calling at- 


the carefree thing that it is to you now.” 


tention to the fact that childhood may not al- 
a time of pure happiness, that many 


Ways be 


children carry heavy burdens of worry and 
suffer intensely over problems that they are not 
capable ol attempting to solve. 

Asa child, admonitions to make the most of my 
chool days as the happiest time of life, found 
As an adult, 


an Opportunity to interview a large number of 


me rather skeptical. I welcomed 
older people on this point. Who except an aged 
person who has tried all periods of life is quali- 
Kach of 
150 individuals whose ages ranged from 65 to 


98 was asked to look back over his life and in- 


fied to say what time of life is best? 


dicate what part he thought had been happiest 
and why. The life span was divided into five 
periods, childhood, 5 to 15 years, youth 15 to 25, 
young adulthood, 25 to 45, middle age, 45 to 60, 
and old age, 60 and over. 

Most of the people had a elear idea as to 
which had been the happiest period of tife. 
They received the question with interest and dis- 
cussed it as if they had already given it con- 
sideration. Only seven per cent. were unde- 
cided, and these commented that life had been 
so happy all the way through that it was hard 
Over half of 


the group said they were happiest during the 


to favor one period over others. 


Youth came next, 
The 


Only five 


period of young adulthood. 
chosen by one fifth of those questioned. 
period of childhood ran a poor third. 
per cent. found middle age and old age to be 
Of those who felt 


they were happiest in childhood the usual rea- 


the happiest periods of life. 


son given was the one often heard: “I had no 


responsibilities nor worries, and more fun 


then.”” Nine tenths of this group of older peo- 
ple chose periods other than ehildhood. 

The grandparents, both men and women, 
were happiest when they were working hardest 


The 


comment of Alexander Piekard, aged 87, was 


and carrying the most responsibilities. 


very characteristic of those who chose young 


He said: “I 


was happiest when the children were small; I 


adulthood as the happiest time. 


would come in from work tired and get one on 
each knee.” 


These mothers reared large families, one third 
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having six or more children. In spite of the 
drudgery connected with this period, the moth- 
ers, even more than the fathers, remembered 
young adulthood as the most pleasant time of 
life. 
by Grandmother Painter who had reared eight 


Many made a comment similar to this one 


children: “I was happiest when the children 
were all home; I worked hardest then but still 
I was happiest.” 

Although most of the old people expressed 
their happiness in terms of the family and mar 
ried life, there are other cireumstanees which 
are usually present during young adulthood 


which were probably contributing factors 
toward the satisfaction of this period of life. 
That is the time when health is normally at its 
best and at that time the hope for success and 
economie security has not yet been dimmed. 
Many of the men said, “I was doing well finan- 


, 


cially then.” The men, especially, who are now 


dependent made this comment. Though these 
factors were also of importance, marriage and 
the presence of children seemed to be of para- 
mount importance. 

It was interesting to note that those who said 
they were happiest in their old age were usually 
divorced or widowed and were very frank to 
say “My married life was very unhappy,” hence 
the happiness of old age when the marriage was 
past. A certain group whose marriage part- 
ners were still living, and who chose youth as 
the happiest period were very frank to say: “I 
was happiest before I was married. My mar- 
ried life has not been happy.” Whatever pe- 
riod of life was chosen, always they came back 
to marriage and the children in justifying their 
choice of life’s happiest time. 

What if the aged person had never married? 
We found that the single person did not con- 
sider young adulthood the happiest period in 
life. Two thirds of the spinsters and bachelors 
said they were happiest in childhood and youth 
while less than one third of the married people 
mentioned this period. Fewer than one fifth of 
the single people said they were happiest dur- 
ing the period from 25 to 45 years. The events 
which stood out in the minds of the single peo- 
ple were associated with their childhood and 

Like George Bealy, 
aged 72 and always a bachelor: “I was happiest 


especially their youth. 
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was the 
Or Miss Florence Daring, 


when I went with young people. I 
leader of the group.” 
aged 71: “I 
thought the boys were nice then.” 


was happiest during youth, | 
Parties and 
gatherings of young people were mentioned by 
most of the single ones while such references 
were almost never 


made by the married or 


widowed. The single enjoy and treasure mem 
ories of the time of association with young peo- 
ple, of going to parties and of when they had a 
Is the fact that the youth- 
ful period of life stands out in their memories 


good time generally. 


as the best indicative of the emptiness of later 
years? Others who went on into marriage and 
parenthood remembered the years of parenthood 
as the most complete and_ satisfactory, and 
youthful years recede in importance. 

Those who were widowed indicated greater 
happiness during the married period than those 
who were still married, with the exception of 
those who had been definitely unhappy while 
married. This is probably explained by the 
tendency of the widowed to feel lonely without 
the mate and to idealize the period when the 
companion was living. 

Even those who were divorced said they were 
happier during young adulthood than at any 
other period. In this respect they differ from 
the single persons. 

This study indicates that carefree school days 
are not the happiest excepting for those who do 


not marry. People who marry are happiest 


during the period of life when they are working 
hardest, and bringing up a family. 


Jupson T. LANDIS 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 


Ir is difficult to make bricks without straw. 
It can be done, I imagine, but at best it is a 
long and tedious task. For too long a time we 
have been expecting the high schools to make 
educational bricks without The high 
schools have been and are being asked to meet 


straw. 


countless demands of society without adequate 
staffs, equipment and material. It costs money 


to put on a program to serve youth adequately. 
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There is no magie involved in the situation. 
Witness the experiments of the federal govern- 
ment with the CCC and the NYA programs! It 
has cost approximately $1,000 a year to take 
The NYA regular 
out-of-school work project costs about $340 per 


care of one CCC enrollee. 
youth annually. This is twice what it costs to 
give one year of education to a student in the 
typical high school. 

The curriculum is already undergoing  revi- 
sion in many secondary schools, but much more 
remains to be done. Pupils have varying in 
terests, abilities and needs. <A single standard 
of achievement is not only unreasonable; it is 
also impossible. It will be necessary to substi 
tute a variety of standards in terms of individ- 
ual abilities. This ealls for giving up the Car- 
negie system of credits and fixed schedules of 
“time spent.” Incidentally, I suppose some 
sort of an agreement on this question will have 
to be negotiated with college authorities. 

The “constants” area will need to be changed 
somewhat. Instruction and practice in the use 
of the mother tongue should, of course, be re- 
quired of all daily, but not the same identical 
course. 

Health is a constant all through lite. There- 
fore health edueation should hold a prominent, 
continuing place in the high-school program. 
By health education, I do not mean physical 
training alone which is only, one phase of health 
instruction. We have not yet developed a satis- 
factory program for giving proper attention to 
the physical well-being of students. Our atten- 
tion has been ealled to the high percentage of 
rejections in the operation of the selective ser- 
vice draft due to defects in the physieal eondi- 
tion of the draftees. It is very unfair to blame 
the schools largely for this deficiency and yet 
there are those who are quick to hold the schools 
At least one third of the rejections 
Many of the 


other defects found are of hereditary origin. 


responsible. 
have been for teeth deficiencies. 


The schools ean hardly be blamed for the latter! 

We can not over-emphasize training for citt- 
zenship, especially in these times. A program 
of social studies should be worked out intelli- 
gently as a constant in the curriculum, but I 
personally hope not on a “time-spent” basis. 
We do not want straightjackets in secondary- 
Citizenship — training, 


school organization. 
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physical training and other kinds of training in 
our high schools in terms of “time spent” are 
straightjackets. Such patterns are very likely 
to interfere with the achievement of objectives. 
Qur high schools should be allowed freedom of 
action, freedom to focus attention on the pupils 
and their needs. 

The young person must adjust himself to the 
family of which he has been a member since 
birth. Ile also needs preparation for marriage 
and for home responsibilities. The satisfaetions 
and happiness of modern family life are often 
interfered with by the increasing divorce rate, 
the high percentage of maladjusted marriages, 
unwise home management and widespread 
ignorance about human relationships and per- 
sonality. Should not the secondary sehool in- 
clude in the “constants” area a continuing pro- 
gram of instruction in family relationships and 
family responsibilities ? 

Secondary-school problems are not limited to 
the school as such. The necessity for a revision 
of the curriculum in order to meet the needs of 
all youth and an honest effort made to deal 
adequately with the problem create unfortunate 
misunderstandings on the part of the general 
public, especially with the uninformed. One 
high-school principal recently said: “The pres- 
ent generation of adults who are unfamiliar 
with changed school practices look with con- 
tempt upon our ‘new-fangled’ ways. This con- 


tempt easily becomes opposition when the 
changes are associated with inereased school 
costs.” This raises the question of school inter- 
pretation as a phase of publie relations. There 
is an urgent need for developing ways and 
means of informing the lay publie on problems 


of education. The subject of publie relations 
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for our schools increases in magnitude and im- 
portance daily. This is a challenge to the entire 
profession. 

Times have changed. A generation ago, there 
were relatively few labor-saving devices and 
boys and girls had chores to do at home. Then, 
too, if they wanted or needed to do so, they 
could get jobs to do for pay. Some of us 
“earned our way” through preparatory school 
and college. Child-labor legislation has lim- 
ited the opportunities for ambitious youth to 
help themselves. We ean not hope to develop 
in young people work habits and attitudes if 
work opportunities are not available to them. 
Probably the most praiseworthy feature of the 
NYA program has been the provision of work 
opportunities. While many of us regard the 
NYA as an unnecessary institution, primarily 
hecause we oppose a parallel system of educa- 
tion, the experiment has been justified by the 
fact that it has rediscovered the educational 
value of work. The secondary schools should 
endeavor to devise ways and means of provid- 
ing work experiences for students. A coop- 
erative plan worked out with the employers of 
the community to furnish part-time employment 
for high-school students has a great deal of 
merit in it, but there are limitations. If the 
NYA and the CCC programs could be trans- 
ferred from the existing independent govern- 
ment agencies to established edueational au- 
thorities—with federal grants, of course—much 
more could be done in our high sehools to meet 
the need for work experiences for boys and 
girls. 

H. Ciaupe Harpy 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

WHITE PuaIns, N, Y. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE STANFORD CONFERENCE ON RE- 
LIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

To the Stanford Conference on Religion in 

Higher Education, in session at Stanford Uni- 


versity February 27-29, 


were invited college 
and university teachers and administrators, 
ministers and others. The chief speakers were 
Lewis Mumford, of New York; Arnold Nash, 


of England, and James Luther Adams, of 


Meadville Theological School. Among others 
brought to the Stanford campus for the eon- 
ference were Daryl Chase, of Arizona; Walter 
Homan, of San Francisco State College; Cyril 
Kavanagh, of Santa Clara University; Edgar 


Magnin, of Los Angeles; James Malloch, of 
Fresno; Paul Means, of the University of 
Oregon, and Morgan Odell, of Occidental Col- 
lege. Among the members of the Stanford 
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staff who participated were D. Elton Trueblood, 
who arranged the program and acted as host, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Harry B. Allen, Alvin 
Eurich, Frederic Spiegelberg and Obert C. 
Tanner; several Stanford students also took 
part in the discussions. Many other names 
appeared on the program. 

No such conference can ignore the present 
state of the world. The opening address by Dr. 
Adams, accepting this challenge, asserted that 
the war is being fought to determine what 
should be the relation between higher education 
and the state, and whether education and re 
ligion are to be merely instruments of politica! 
power. There are three possible positions as to 
the relationship between religion and higher 
education: there is no relationship, or they are 
two unrelated entities accidentally associated, or 
they are essentially related. The first two were 
pronounced both false and undemocratic by the 
speaker; the third was defended. 

Higher education he described as those non 
vocational skills needed for critical activity and 
effective communication and that knowledge re- 
quired for cultural pursuits and ethical living. 
It is ideally characterized by trained intelli- 
gence, free inquiry, critical temper and a sense 
of responsibility towards society. Actually, 
education has often been frustrated by politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, economic or racial domination. 
In theory, higher education requires the friendly 
milieu of a democratic society. It also tends to 
correct the perversions of democracy. Higher 
education is education for higher democracy ; 
it is the education of “men and women capable 
of freedom.” 

Dr. Adams proceeded to ask what forms of 
religion have a place in higher education. He 
excluded those which are hostile to higher edu- 
cation, hostile to democracy, hostile to free in- 
quiry. These excluded types are those that 
claim to find final authority in some finite 
entity, in some book, church, race or culture, 
criticism of which is forbidden. Not excluded, 
but nevertheless admitted with reservations, 
were the religions of liberalism and humanism, 
since these tend toward a false authoritarianism. 
Admitted are those which refuse to squeeze 
God into a capsule; which refuse to try to ex- 
haust the infinite in some finite book or idea; 
which find no radical distinction between the 
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secular and the sacred, and which exempt neither 
the church nor any other institution from 
prophetic eriticism. 

In this same spirit of prophetic criticism, Dr. 
Adams contrasted the typical attitudes of educa 
tors toward Protestant and Catholie denials of 
free inquiry. The Scopes case was laughed out 
of court, but toward Catholic restrictions on 
freedom of inquiry there is a policy of appease 
ment. Educators seem afraid, he said, to men 
tion the unambiguous pronouncements of the 
Catholic Church; these have never come to an 
issue. Similarly the typical religion of the edu 
eator himself, namely secularism, was ques 
tioned. Overcoming this secularism is the cen 
tral problem of religion in higher education. 
Edueators are too often apathetie spectators. 

At the luncheon tables this reference to “spec 
tatoritis” was amplified. President Wilbur, 
long sympathetic with the development of re 
ligion on the campus, spoke of the need for 
spiritual strength in the present erisis. Colonel 
Allen described the soldier, not as a strange new 
species, but as a human being whom religious 
leaders must meet intelligently. Dr. Spiegel 
berg, urging a more active effort to understand 
the mind of the Japanese, shared his own under 
standing with his audience. 

Dean Malloch, of the Episcopalian Cathedral, 
Fresno, in summarizing achievements and tasks 
in the field of religious education, indicated some 
of the less familiar factors. For example, the 
multiplication of gadgets, by giving people more 
things to do, has destroyed the contemplative 
life of the church and has convinced educators 
that it is dangerous to leave moral leadership 
to an unattended institution. Yet there is evi 
dence of their genuine interest in religion. All 
new text-books in the social sciences take a posi- 
tive attitude toward religion. Speakers at the 
recent educational conventions at San Francisco 
showed a similar interest. But the church con 
tinues to have responsibilities: to keep alive the 
ideal of a complete education, to provide addi 
tional religious and ethical training and to keep 
open the ways to religious experience. 

The remainder of the first afternoon was de 
voted to a description of the practices of re 
ligious education in Roman Catholic colleges, 
Mormon institutes and Anglican universities by 
Father Kavanagh and Messrs. Chase and Nash 
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respectively. Perhaps most unfamiliar to the 
audience was the description of the Mormon 
institutes. These are established adjacent to 
university campuses and offer to Mormon stu- 
dents opportunities for worship, recreation and 
study; the courses offered are often accepted 
for credit by the colleges. 

Arnold Nash’s address introduced a_ topic 
which reappeared in subsequent papers. He 
reported two divergent views among Anglicans 

one that religion is merely one subject among 
others; the other that all genuine education is 
religious. In defending the second thesis, the 
speaker asserted that if religion becomes a spe- 
cialized subject it is neither religion nor eduea- 
tion, and that, therefore, the establishment of 
departments of religion in universities is a 
We should not 


doctors who are also but separately trained to 


calamity. train economists or 
be Christians, for this involves a clash of cate- 
gories. There is need for Christian categories 
which will permeate other fields. 

Kriday evening, Professor Eurich described 
and evaluated the work of four “experimental” 
colleges: Stephens, Minnesota, Bennington and 
Sarah Lawrence. Through their work, he said, 


college faculties are rediscovering their stu- 


dents and reappraising their needs. They are 
also rethinking the relationship between higher 
education and the social, moral and spiritual 
problems of the nation. They have questioned 
the value of attempting to standardize the cur- 
ricula of all colleges, and instead are seeking 
individuality in methods. Professor Adams de- 
scribed and evaluated the new scholasticism at 
the University of Chieago. After a sympathetic 


presentation of President Hutchins’s theories, 
of the revisions in the requirements for the A.B. 
degree and of the remarkable syllabi already in 
use, he enumerated some of the objections that 
have been raised by scientists, linguists, philoso- 
phers, sociologists and edueationists. 
Saturday’s sessions began with an under- 
graduate panel which stressed students’ needs 
for religious guidance, the value of discussion 
groups and the importance of friendly aequain- 
tance with faculty members. Rabbi Magnin, the 
luncheon guest, spoke on “Practical Approaches 


to a World.” 


religion with the chureh, he said, and the fact 


Seeular False identification of 


that “for thirty people the word religion has 
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forty different meanings,” brand the present 
age as more irreligious than it actually is. But 
the present with all its secularism is better than 
a chureh-dominated state. Weakness with lib- 
better than 


Religious edueation 


churches with 
tyranny. ‘alls for 
intelligence and sincerity; for teachers rather 


than for text-books; for the attitude of humility 


erty is crowded 


more 


before the cosmos rather than courses on how 
to live. 

Professor Trueblood, in diseussing theology 
as an academic discipline, reaffirmed the his- 
torie argument of Newman that theology ought 
to be taught in a university, since its omission 
implies either that the university does not in- 
clude all knowledge or that there is no religious 
If officially omitted, it always ap- 
But there is a 
genuine body of religious knowledge and this 


knowledge. 


pears in amateurish forms. 
can be taught without sectarianism, as an objec- 
tive critical study. Classes in religion ought to 
be administratively linked to the eonduct of 
worship. 

The teaching of religion in typical edueational 
settings was portrayed by Messrs. Homan, 
Means, Tanner and Odell, who represented the 
California state state university 
(Oregon), an endowed university (Stanford) 


The order 


colleges, a 


and a chureh college (Occidental). 
of listing suggests the order of emphasis on 
religion in these institutions. At one extreme 
was a tolerant but complacent indifference; at 
the other, a program coordinated with the work 
of other departments in training future clergy- 
men and laymen. 

At the dinner meeting, Mr. Mumford referred 
to the present, not as an emergency, but as a 
catastrophe comparable only to that of the 
For the 
routine of western civilization no longer has 
inner meaning. To the men of the 19th century, 
every new invention was prophetic of brother- 
But now at the moment of utmost mas- 
perceive that brotherhood has not 
happened. The loss of faith is expressed in 
minor ways; already 50 per cent. of the people 
say that the auto, once their chief toy, is no 
longer essential. Millions who have given their 
lives to our mechanical civilization are in revolt 
against what we have said is the good life. 
And we are being challenged by a group which 


Roman Empire prior to its collapse. 


hood. 
tery we 
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has adopted our machines to overthrow our 
values. 

We can meet this challenge only by a creative 
effort which involves courage and selflessness 
of a high order. We ean not retain our ease 
and security. We can not let someone else die 
for us, nor expect our machines to do this work 
for us. And it is a profound misecaleulation to 
suppose that economie reform or _ political 
change will be enough. The very institutions 
we value are obstacles, for every institution is a 
society for the prevention of reform. We have 
lost effective means because we no longer have 
faith in our ends. 

No civilization can save itself as a whole. 
Some things will be lost, and well lost. We 
must therefore examine what we have and reject 
what is of no value. The usual methods of sal- 
vation or reform—surveys, publicity, mass meet- 
ings, revivals—are too cumbersome. Salvation 
must come quickly. How? The very fact that 
we have no alternative, said Mr. Mumford, 
makes this salvation possible through mass re- 
sponse to crisis. 

The starting point is not the institution nor 
the corporation, but the individual personality. 


Research... 
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Each must rebuild his moral foundations. 
Usually men do this only in the face of private 
tragedy, but now we are all reacting to the 
same stimulus. It is this that gives hope for a 
new fellowship and a new civilization. 

The conference closed with the Sunday service 
of worship, at which Dr. Adams’s sermon dis 
cussed religion as an orientation to faet. Deny- 
ing the usual disjunction that science deals with 
facets and religion with values, he claimed that 
religion demands not only devotion to ideals but 
adjustment to facts. God acts in history. If 
man does not act accordingly, he does not aet 
at all, but becomes a patient. Jesus was not 
merely an ethical teacher. He asserted faets: 
that if man opens his heart something happens; 
if not, something else happens. 

The entire program was charaeterized by 
fundamental agreement among men from diver 
vent faiths and tasks. Many of the papers were 
of an unusually high order, both in scholarship 
and in spirit. Those who attended were deeply 
appreciative to Stanford University for making 
the conference possible. 

EKuMo A. RoBINSON 


SAN JOSE (CALIF.) STATE COLLEGE 





IS HIGH SCHOOL ADEQUATE PREPA- 
RATION FOR COLLEGE? 

In spite of the fact that high-school teachers 
are becoming more concerned about the needs 
of the 85 per cent. of their graduates who do 
not continue their education in college, the col- 
lege-preparatory function of the high school is 
still a major interest. The efficiency of this 
preparation is a common topie of discussion 
among educators. College professors are prone 
to blame high-school preparation, or lack of it, 
for the difficulties freshmen have in doing satis- 
factory college work, while high-school teachers 
are just as quick to claim that they could do a 
better job of preparing students for college if 
they knew the kind of preparation the colleges 
want their entering students to have. Obvi- 
ously there is need for more cooperation in 
solving this problem. 

One source of data concerning the effective- 
ness of high-school preparation is the experi- 


ence of the high-school graduate who has gone 
on to college. In utilizing this source of data, 
however, due consideration should be given to 
the fact that a student’s criticism of his high- 
school program is based upon what the college 
requires of him. The student most often as 
sumes that what the college requires should be 
required. He seldom considers the possibility 
that colleges may require certain things of en 
tering students which are not of most worth. 
The student, therefore, gets the idea that his 
high sehool should have prepared him for the 
specifie requirements of the college which he 
has chosen to attend. 

It is common knowledge that colleges differ 
in emphases and specific requirements. There 
are, however, certain preparations which a high 
school graduate should have before entering 
college. A study of the high-school graduate’s 
evaluation of his high-school experience should 
indicate points to stress in the high-school pro- 
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gram. The following report contains an analy- 
sis of opinions of students and former students 
concerning the adequacy of their high-school 
preparation for college. 

In a recent questionnaire study of student 
needs, which included both students and former 
students, the respondent was asked to state in 
what ways, if any, he felt that his high-school 
preparation had not been an adequate prepara- 
tion for his first year in college. Replies to this 
item were received from 50 former students and 
Only 14 


per cent. of the former students and 11.8 per 


from 85 students then in residence. 


cent. of the students in residence felt that their 

high-school preparation had been adequate. 
Table I includes a summary of the deficiencies 

of high-school preparation for college as indi- 


cated by students and former students. <A large 


TABLE I 


DEFICIENCIES IN HIGH-SCHOOL PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE AS LISTED BY STUDENTS AND 
FORMER STUDENTS 


Percentage of 
respondents 
listing the 
deficiency : 


Deficiencies 


Knowledge of subject matter ... 
Loffective study habits and skills. 
Initiative and self-discipline 
Ability in self-expression .... 
Extent and quality of reading 
Ability in reflective thinking 
Ability to use library efficiently . 
Ability to take examinations 


tI -1D 
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percentage of the students replying to this item 


on the questionnaire felt that their high-school 
edueation had not provided them with a suffi- 
knowledge of subject matter in certain 

The fields 


were English 


elent 


fields. two most frequently men- 


tioned and foreign language. 
They felt that their English courses had not 
included enough grammar and composition, 
while their foreign-language courses were too 
superficial to be valuable as preparation for 
studying language in college. In the words of 
one respondent, his “language preparation was 
not good because we were not looking for good 
translation but just the idea.” 


Some of the respondents did not mention 
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specific subject-matter courses but wrote that 
their high-school preparation had failed to give 
them a sufficient foundation of factual know! 
edge. One respondent wrote that in high schoo! 
“there was mainly no attempt to get at the fun 
damentals of a subject. In most elasses too 
great stress was placed upon ‘parrot learning’.” 

The second most common deficieney in high 
school preparation for college, on the basis of 
the number of times listed by respondents, was 
lack of efficient development of ability to study. 
One of the most frequent excuses offered by 
freshmen in college for not doing as well aca 
demically as they had expected was that they 
did not know how to study.!. Many students 
replying to this item on the questionnaire wrote 
not only that they had failed to learn how to 
study in high school but also that they had not 
learned the value of organized, intensive study. 
One respondent wrote: 

I got through high school with a minimum of 
study. When I went to college, and wanted to 
study, I didn’t know how, and so I wasted a great 


deal of time. I couldn’t apply myself to study. 


A third deficiency mentioned by a significant 
number of respondents was the failure on the 
part of the high school to help the student 
develop self-discipline. Students offering this 
criticism felt that their studies were completely 
arranged for them and there was “too much 
supervision and watching and not enough self- 
responsibility.” They felt that they had not 
received any preparation for “governing and 
regulating their own life and habits.” One 
respondent wrote as follows: 

Greatest inadequacy was in failure of system to 
develop initiative. Students lean too heavily upon 
faculty for direction. I was not required to dig 
out information for myself. 

Another deficiency mentioned by a large per- 
centage of the respondents relates to ability in 
self-expression. These students wrote that the 
high school had not trained them to express 
themselves clearly and effectively. They felt 
that they had not had enough opportunity to 
express themselves in on paper. 
Many of them believed that this deficiency 
might have been overcome if more attention had 


classes or 


been given to the needs of each student. 


1 Questionnaire study of student needs, Olivet 
College, 1940. 
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A fifth deficiency, which was mentioned by 
14.8 per cent. of the respondents, relates to 
reading. Many cf these students felt not only 
that they read slowly but that they were un- 
familiar with the plan of using a large number 
of books for reference. One respondent wrote 
that “the greatest inadequacy of my high-school 
preparation was the failure to develop proper 
reading habits.” Most of these respondents 
wished that they had done more reading in high 
school. One of them wrote as follows: “I wish 
[ had done more reading in high school. Both 
to increase my speed and for a wider range of 
knowledge.” 

Several respondents criticized their high- 
school preparation because it did not train them 
to do reflective thinking. They felt that the 
high sehool stressed memorization rather than 
analytieal thinking. In the words of one re 
spondent, “. . . high-school preparation stressed 
memorization of facts rather than the develop- 
ment of a field or a phase of a field in broad 
aspect.” 

Numerous other criticisms such as lack of 
ability to use library facilities efficiently, not 
being prepared to take examinations, failure to 
develop social graces, et cetera, were offered by 
too few respondents to be considered significant. 

Consideration of the data gathered in this 
study seems to indicate, therefore, that in the 
preparation of their students for college the 
high sehools should give more attention to the 
following points: (1) sound knowledge in all 
subject-matter fields pursued by students; (2) 
efficient study habits; (3) opportunities for stu- 
dents to develop initiative and self-dependence ; 
(4) more effective training in self-expression, 
both oral and written; (5) more extensive read- 
ing and, if possible, more work in remedial 
reading; (6) the ability to do reflective think- 
ing; (7) the efficient use of library facilities. 

RicuarD A. BARNES 

OLIVET (MICH.) COLLEGE 
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American Association of Teachers Colleges (21st 
Yearbook, 1942). Pp. 111. Copies of the 
Yearbook may be obtained for the years 1928 
to 1942, inclusive, at $1.00 each. Charles W. 
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Hunt, Secretary, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
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ATKINSON, CARROLL. Radio Network Contributions 


To Education (Nelson Memorial Library). Pp. 
128. Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 
1942. $1.50. 

Of all this present series of research studies in the 
field of radio education, this book (No. IV) probably 
has the most of interest to offer to the average non 
professional reader, since its purpose is to serve both 
the technique-seeking student and the information 
desiring individual. Numbers I and II were listed 
in SCHOOL AND SOcIery, January 24, 1942, and Num 
ber III, May 16. 
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BLACK, NEWTON HENRY, and JAMES BRYANT Co 


NANT. New Practical Chemistry—aAs Applied to 
Modern Life (revised edition). Pp. x +683. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. 1942. $2.20 (subject 
to the usual school discount). 

The text has been altered in conformity with present 
chemical knowledge. It involves a constant em 
phasis upon the relation between chemistry and so 
cial welfare and progress. Mathematical and theo 
retical chemistry is presented step by step. Amply 
provided with teaching and study helps 


Boas, BELLE (editor in chief). Art Education To- 


day, 1942—Art and the Community. Pp. 86. 
Illustrated. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1942. $1.25. 

An annual devoted to the problems of art education 
sponsored by members of the fine-arts staff of Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. The place of art 
in the war effort is described in the first article, 
“Art Education, Democracy and the War.” 


BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L. (editor). Education for 


Citizen Responsibilities. Pp. x +126. Published 
jointly by Princeton University Press and the 
National Foundation for Education in American 
Citizenship. Princeton. 1942. $1.00. 

This book is the outgrowth of a national conference 
on education for citizen responsibilities arranged 
jointly by the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Foundation for Mducation in Amer 
ican Citizenship. Contributors include men of recog 
nized ability in the fields of anthropology, economics, 
geography, history, philosophy, political science, 
psychology and sociology. 


Children with Speech Defects (report of a sub 


committee of the Committee for the Study of the 
Care and Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children in the Public Schools of the City of New 
York). Pp. xvii+61. Board of Education of 
New York City, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 
1941. 
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FROEHLICH, Gustav J. The Prediction of Academic 


Success at the University of Wisconsin, 1909- 
1941 (bulletin). Pp. 44. Published by the Bu 
reau of Guidance and Records of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. October, 1941. 

Relates clearly and succinctly the story of the ef 
forts made by the university over the years to pre 
dict scholastic achievement in college. It is a sum 
mary and coordination of some 150 pages of published 
research, 300 pages of university bulletins and 650 
pages of unpublished materials. 


GosLIn, RYLLIS ALEXANDER, OMAR PANCOAST GOS- 


LIN and HELEN FRANCES STOREN (director, social 
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studies, Hamtramck, Mich.). American Democ- Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120 
racy Today and Tomorrow. Pp. xvili+ 589. Street, New York City. 1942. Multigraphed. 
[llustrated Harcourt, Brace and Company. 75¢. 

1942. $2.12. Based on the work of the School of Social Studies 


The professional writer has collaborated with the conducted in San Francisco from 1933 to 1940. 


skilled teacher to produce a new kind of problems- e 
of-democracy text-book. The director has tested the 
materials in her own classes and has brought to ro SALT, E. BENTON, GRACE I. Fox, ELSIE M. Dov- 
eee eae ee ee SS ee ae oe THETT and B. K. STEVENS (music by KATHLEEN 
tivities, set up in newspaper style at the end of each GRUPPE MERRILL). Teaching Physical Educa- 
chapter, should help to develop the ability : (1) to tion in the Elementary School. Pp. xii + 340. Il- 
obtain information, (2) to analyze information, (3) lustrations and music. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
to organize information, (4) to present information, ‘ is 1942 9 (\() 
(5) to appraise solutions to a problem, (6) to work pany. 942. : $2.00. ; 
cooperatively Material in this book has been tried and tested over 
e a period of many years in the state of Florida; en- 
; : deavors to guide teachers in formulating and con- 
L’Ense iqnement Ménager dans les Ecoles Primartes ducting a sound program based upon the needs and 
et Secondaires. Pp. 216. Publications of the interests of particular groups of children. 
International Bureau of Edueation, No. 75. e 
Geneva. 1941. Fr. 8- aia ta , 
This monograph summarizes replies to a question- SCHWENDENER, NORMA, A History of Physical 
naire sent by the bureau to the ministries of public Education in the United States. Pp. xv +237. 
instruction in 40 countries regarding the teaching of Illustrated. A. S. Barnes and Company. 1942. 
domestic science in the elementary and secondary $2.00 ¢ 


schools and in what measure it forms a part of the = : pea : . 
program of general culture; the aim being to prepare The text is developed within periods of American 


children better for practical life It is encouraging history relative to the cultural, social, political and 
to note that, in spite of the grave crisis through economic aspects of life. 
which the world is passing, school authorities and e 
teachers are able, through the bureau, to keep them- 
selves informed of the way school problems are being The Education of Children in Hospitals and Con- 
attacked elsewhere e valescent Homes (report of a sub-committee of 
, ; the Committee for the Study of the Care and 
Jorpan, A. M. Educational Psychology (third Education of Physically Handicapped Children 
edition). Pp. xviii +597. Henry Holt and Com- in the Public Schools of the City of New York). 
" 4 » » . --— . < 
pany, Ine. 1942. $2.90. eee Pp. xix +57. Published by the Board of Educa- 
An attractive feature of this third edition is. the tion of New York City, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
introduction of numerous applications of psycho ‘ ( we ? 
logical principles to school situations. New bib lyn. 1941. 
liographies have been added and recent experiments e 
introduced A full list of references and exercises . » ‘ . > ° 
appearing at the end of the chapters should be of | Theaters of War—IN DIA. Pp. 18. Published for 
great value the Institute of Adult Education by the Bureau 
e of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
LUND, JOHN. ‘‘Edueation of School Adminis- versity. 1942. Series of three titles, 40¢; Single 
trators.’’ Bulletin, 1941, No. 6. U.S. Office of copies, 15¢; 3-24 copies, 14¢ each; 25 or more 
Education. Pp. v+155. Washington: Govern- copies sent to one address, 10¢ each. 
ment Printing Office. 1942. 20¢. The series will consist of three booklets: “India,” 
oo “Australia and New Zealand” and ‘The North Pa- 
cific.” The cost of preparation is borne by the in- 
stitute as a war service to the public, and the re- 
ception accorded will determine the extension of the 
series to parts of the world other than the Pacific 
area. 


A review of current practice, theory and opinion in 
62 representative institutions at the graduate level; 
current practices and thinking related to the’ in- 
service improvement of administrative personnel as 
reported by 36 state and territorial departments of 
education 

e ® 


NYSWANDER, DorotHy B. (director of the study). The Spanish-American Song and Game Book (spon- 
Solving School Health Problems—The Astoria sored by the University of New Mexico and the 
Demonstration Study. Pp. 377. Published by State Superintendent of Public Instruction). 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York City. 1942. Pp. xv + 87. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
$2.00. pany. 1942. $2.00. 

This intensive study was sponsored by the Depart- Designed for use by children although directions are 
ment of Health and the Board of Education, New given in Spanish and English for parents, school 
York City. It is the fourth work to emerge as the teachers and folk-festival directors. Compiled by 
practical application of past and current studies and workers of the writers’ program, music program and 
experiences to the New York City school system. art program of the WPA in New Mexico. 
Recognition of modern practices for the better health 

of school children makes the study applicable to any 3 

srrogressive community 7 . - P 

' aad wr WiLps, ELMER Harrison. The Foundations of 

Cia Oiniaeiiaiie Math Gia Mead Edueat} iN Modern Education (new and enlarged edition). 

r ountru 's > Service, 4 *e é IN@a- ; “4 1 

ebicteie Met “Sh a ee Pp. xi+ 690. Illustrated. Farrar and Rinehart, 

tional Defense Series (Pamphlet No. 1). U.S. Inc. 1942. $3.00 
Office of Education. d p. 24. Washington: Gov The author has traced the evolution of educational 
ernment Printing Office. 1942. 15¢. theory from primitive man to the present-day move- 
This is the first of a series of some 20 pamphlets, the ments and our pressing educational problems ; pre- 
purpose of which is the encouragement of effective senting the views of the great thinkers and reform- 
ers of all ages who aimed to evaluate the educational 
practices of their day and also prophetically to con- 
e jecture the educational needs of the future. Useful 
> Ww , + for courses in the history of education, philosophy 

) e Sc mrs "ans: £ Y S- “ no r * A 

POWELL, JOHN W es chool for Americans: An Es of education, principles of education, introduction 

say in Adult Education. Pp. 212. American to education. 


citizenship in our democracy. 





